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TALBOT v. TALBOT. 



The Solicitor General said. My Lords, it now becomes my duty to 
state to you the case of my client Mrs. Mary Anne Talbot. I am 
quite aware that the case is very voluminous in its pleadings, and in 
its details ; and must occupy your Lordships sufficiently long to render 
wholly out of place any attempt at personal display ; and quite inex- 
cusable any waste of the time of the Court. I shall, therefore, en- 
deavour to discharge the duty, imposed on me, as rapidly, and to bring 
your Lordships, as quickly as I can, to the questions of fact in the 
case. I agree with my friend, the Attorney General, that your Lord- 
ships have to decide scarcely any question of law. I shall, therefore, 
endeavour, as speedily as I can, to get through my duty ; and although 
I cannot promise to do so in a very limited time ; yet I shall contrive, 
by every means in my power, to lead your Lordships' minds to the 
real questions in the case with as much expedition as I can command. 
Some of your Lordships threw out observations in which I am obliged 
to concur. Though insisting on my right to open this case, candour 
compels me to admit that many reasons existed why greater conve- 
nience would have been consulted if my friend, the Attorney General, 
had commenced. The position which I have respectfully insisted on, 
and which your Lordships adopted, necessarily throws on me the 
statement of my learned friend's case ; because it is a suit for a divorce, 
and a decree has been pronounced in favour of the promovent in the 
Court below, and to make intelligible the grounds for setting aside 
the judgment of the Consistorial Court, I must state the case made 
by the Attorney General when he sought its judgment. In dis- 
charging that duty I hope I shall act on a rule which I early 
collected from some of the learned personages whom I am address- 
ing, and other members of the profession; that in the conduct of 
important cases nothing is to be gained, and no advantage to be 
acquired, by endeavouring to suppress any portion of the evidence 
in the hope (and unquestionably, in this case, the vain hope) 
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that counsel at the opposite side would pass over that which you 
have designedly omitted; and so I should despair — if I were dis- 
posed to adopt a course which, in my opinion, would be a most 
improper one, suppression of facts, twisting or turning of the 
evidence, keeping back any circumstance from the Court — of 
influencing your Lordships' minds in my favour, or preventing my 
adversaries from introducing those omitted circumstances. Your 
Lordships are entitled to a detail of the facts from the earliest period 
to which they have reference : you are entitled to a true and full 
version of the case. Therefore I shall not attempt any thing like 
suppression ; and in opening the case of my client, as well as when 
dwelling on the charges made against her in stating her defence, I 
shall do all in my power to give a correct and accurate version of all 
the facts spread on the pleadings and appearing in the evidence. 
Having made these observations I come to state to you the relations of 
these parties. The appeal in this case has been made on behalf of 
Mrs. Talbot. The respondent is Mr. John Talbot; and it is necessary 
I should inform your Lordships that, up to the year 1851, his name 
was John "Crosbie." In the year 1845, by that name, he contracted 
a marriage with my client, now Mrs. Mary Anne Talbot, but who then 
was Miss M'Causland, the daughter of a gentleman of the highest 
respectability in the country, Mr. M'Causland, of Fruit Hill, in the 
county Derry. They were married in Deny. After their marriage 
they paid the usual round of visits; and it would appear, that 
sometime in the year 1847 or 1848 they took up their residence in a 
place called Summer Hill, in the county Cork. They remained there 
till the month of October 1850. I may mention, before going further, 
there was issue of the marriage one child, a daughter, who in the year 
1852 (when the separation took place between Mr. and Mrs. Talbot) 
was approaching seven years of age. They continued to reside at 
Summer Hill till October 1850. In that month they removed their 
residence to a place within two miles of Summer Hill, Eden Hill (in 
the same county); and remained there from October 1850 till June 
1851. When either in the month of June or July they took up their 
residence at Mount Talbot, in the county Roscommon. Upon the 19th 
of May 1851, Mr. Talbot, the uncle of the respondent died, having pre- 
viously (in 1845) made a will, by which he devised and bequeathed 
all his real and personal estate to the respondent in this cause; 
as regards his landed estate making him strict tenant for life, with 
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remainder to male issue, and remainder over to another member of 
the family. The estates were limited to him strictly for his life, with 
remainder over in default of issue male ; and there was a provision 
in the will which precluded Mr. Talbot from making any settlement 
whatever on female issue. Having thus informed your Lordships who 
are the parties contesting the questions in this case, I have brought 
you to the period as regards their residence — namely, the month of 
June or July, 1851 — when they removed to Mount Talbot, the resi- 
dence of Mr. Talbot's late uncle. It appears in evidence, that Mount 
Talbot is a very fine place, with a large estate attached to it : it is in 
fact one of the principal mansions in Roscommon. After Mr. Talbot 
removed from Eden Hill, William Mullane — whose name you will hear 
throughout the whole course of this proceeding, he being, in fact, 
the groom of Mr. Talbot, with whom it is alleged Mrs. Talbot 
committed adultery, who was taken into the service in 1848, and 
continued in it up to the month of May, 1852 — was the only servant 
who accompanied Mr. Talbot from Eden Hill or Summer Hill to 
Mount Talbot. There were many other domestics — "in" and "out" 
door servants — at Mount Talbot, whose names will come before your 
Lordships in the course of the case. At present I will content myself 
with saying that William Mullane was the only person at Mount 
Talbot who had resided with Mr. Talbot as a servant in the county of 
Cork. The next incident to which I call your Lordships' attention is 
the first circumstance which appears to have led to the disruption 
between Mr. and Mrs. Talbot. That event took place on the 17th of 
May, 1852. Upon that day a person named Michael Halloran, who 
plays a most important part in this drama, then a butler in the employ- 
ment of Mr. Talbot at Mount Talbot, took upon himself to communicate 
to Mr. Talbot that his wife was faithless. On the same day another 
person named Brien Finerty, who held the position of under steward, 
or acted in some such capacity about Mount Talbot, made a similar 
communication to Mr. Talbot; but it does not appear, nor is it 
alleged, that the communications by these persons were made at the 
same time. Now I think it is important, and I trust your Lordships 
will be of the same opinion, to mark the distinction between the 
communications thus made. I do not mean to say that your Lordships 
should lay much stress upon their having been made at different 
periods of the day ; but I have to tell your Lordships that Halloran, 
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who is the principal actor from that period down, makes the commu- 
nication on apparently good grounds, having had, as he says, his 
suspicions aroused from a long time previous. He states what were 
the reasons for his suspicions, and I shall mention them to your Lord- 
ships. There is at the back of the house at Mount Talbot a small 
window belonging to a water-closet. That window was -measured ; 
and there is no disagreement as to the fact that it was something 
about two feet square, and the sill was seven feet from the ground. 
It looks out on a large yard or place which is generally to be found 
in connexion with mansions of that description in Ireland. All the 
offices look into the yard. The laundry was there, the carpenter's shop 
was there, the rooms of the servants were there —all were within that 
yard ; and the window of the water-closet looks out on that place. The 
first thing that excited the suspicions of Halloran was that he constantly 
observed the bolt of that window open after he had closed it. He stated 
that it was a portion of his duty to close the bolt of that window ; that 
he observed after he had closed it at night that it was open in the 
morning, and after he had closed it in the morning that it was open 
at night. He had been about two months in the service of Mr. 
Talbot. He came to it on the 12th of March, 1852. On finding 
that the bolt which he had fastened at night was open in the morning, 
his suspicions were aroused ; he watched the window, and discovered 
that William Mullane was in the habit of going in and there holding 
intercourse with Mrs. Talbot. I was, therefore right, my Lords, in 
saying that when he made the communication to Mr. Talbot on the 
17th of May, he had, if he speaks the truth, good grounds for making 
it ; for he had seen sufficient to warrant the statement — sufficient not 
only to raise suspicion in the mind but to prove the whole corpus 
delicti. I now return to Brien Finerty, who made the same commu- 
nication to Mr. Talbot on the same day. It is not alleged that it 
was at the same time he made it. These persons appear to have made 
the communication at different times of the day, and in the absence 
of each other ; but they admit, and that is all important, previous 
communication on the subject. Brien Finerty, the steward of Mount 
Talbot, as I have said, made a similar communication. It certainly 
was one of the most serious and dangerous that could be addressed by 
any servant to his master. But he, unlike Halloran, had not his 
suspicions awakened by having seen any act committed by Mullane. 
He does not allege that he had seen Mullane getting into the window. 
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The only circumstance — and as I wish to keep nothing back from 
your Lordships, I think this the proper time to mention it— the only 
circumstance which could have justified him in making this communi- 
cation to his master was that he had seen Mrs. Talbot going up the 
stairs which led to the room in which Mullane slept. This habit on 
the part of Mrs. Talbot of going in the direction of the room in which 
Mullane slept is deposed to by more^than one of the servants resident 
in Mount Talbot. It is deposed to not merely by the respondent's 
witnesses but by the witnesses for the appellant ; and if there be any 
thing important in this part of the evidence, I am bound to say that 
it must be admitted. But whatever value may be attached to it, 
Finerty, the witness, does not say it was in consequence of that 
circumstance that his suspicions were aroused so as to have induced 
him to observe the conduct of the lady. I find, however, in the 
evidence he did observe her going to the room ; and I am willing to 
concede that his suspicions were aroused, though he did not see anything 
of an improper character. There is this distinction however between 
his and the evidence of Halloran. When Halloran made the commu- 
nication to Mr. Talbot he said he saw and knew that the act of 
adultery had been committed more than once ; when Finnerty made 
the communication it was without any such foundation. Why is this 
still more important? Because, hearing the narrative which I shall 
give of the transaction of the 17th May, 1852, your Lordships must 
come to the conclusion that Halloran and Finerty had communicated 
with each other. They admit they had. They state they had, and 
one told the other he would make the charge to Mr. Talbot. Your 
Lordships must surmise that though Finerty had not seen the trans- 
action in the water-closet, Halloran no doubt communicated the fact 
to him, and he, too, on that account and on hearsay, felt warranted in 
making the charge to Mr. Talbot. That undoubtedly would be an 
explanation. But your Lordships will be surprised to hear, though on 
the 17th May, Finerty made this most serious of all charges after previous 
communication with his fellow-servant Halloran, and although Halloran 
was then in possession of the disgusting details, and considered it to be 
his duty to bring them under the notice of Mr. Talbot, yet Finerty, 
the steward — the principal witness in this case — is obliged to admit, 
on cross-examination, that he never directly, from Halloran or anybody 
else, heard a syllabic of the transaction connected with the water-closet 
till after Mr. and Mrs. Talbot had been separated ; till after Mrs, 
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Talbot had been taken to England ; nay more, that he never heard a 
word of it although all that time he had been living with Halloran in 
Mount Talbot, until an inquiry before the Sheriff to assess damages on 
the judgment by default iu the action for criminal conversation. . For 
I have to tell your Lordships that I believe the very day after the 
alleged discovery a writ was issued at the suit of Mr. Talbot against 
Mullane. He appears to have come to Dublin on the day after the 
occurrence of the 19th of May. r .f he writ is issued against him. He is 
most conveniently present for the purpose of service. No defence is 
taken. He disappears. I think in the former discussion of this case 
my learned friend, the Attorney General, placed him in America ; but, 
at all events, judgment went against him by default They go before 
the Sheriff to assess damages ; they produce their witnesses, Halloran 
and Finerty. Halloran tells the tale about the water-closet before the 
Sheriff, and Finerty, the most important of the witnesses in the case, 
says he never heard of any actual intercourse between Mrs. Talbot and 
Mullane in the water-closet or elsewhere until he had then and there 
heard it declared upon oath by Halloran. On the 12th August, 1852, 
the inquiry took place before the Sheriff. On 17th May the commu- 
nication was made to Mr. Talbot The separation of Mr. Talbot 
with his wife took place on the 19th. You have Mr. Talbot leaving 
his residence and going to Dublin, and from thence in another 
direction; but you have two servants both making communications to 
Mr. Talbot on the same day — one detailing circumstances evidencing 
guilt, as extraordinary as ever were brought under the notice of a court 
of justice in any country — yet you have the other witness, his co- 
conspirator, a person whom you will presently hear described as a man 
of " unimpeachable character" (for these were the words put into the 
respondent's case by my learned friend the Attorney General), deposing 
that till the 12th of August, 1852, he never heard one word of the 
water-closet transaction. Carry, my Lords, in your minds the circum- 
stances under which the first disclosure was made. What took place ? 
Both witnesses say that Mr. Talbot was very angry, but Halloran 
offered to give him ocular demonstration of the charge he made against 
his wife. Immediately on this Mr. Talbot's passion appears to have 
subsided, for the very next paragraph in the evidence, and in the libel, 
shows that it was thereupon arranged that Halloran and Finerty were 
to watch the premises, and accordingly the duty was assigned to 
Halloran of watching inside, and that of Finerty was to watch outside. 
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There is some small contradiction between the evidence of Halloran 
and Finerty which I throw aside — namely, that it turns out afterwards 
that both appear to have watched outside. I lay no stress upon small 
discrepancies of that description. The 17th passed over, and Mr. 
Talbot slept with Mrs. Talbot after he heard the disclosure of her 
guilt. The arrangement was made for watching on the 17th, yet we 
have no account of any watch on that day. Strangely enough 
Mr. Talbot, hearing this dreadful charge which excites his anger 
(an anger very rapidly to subside), enters into an arrangement 
with two domestics, whose characters you shall have out of their 
own mouths hereafter, that they should watch the premises, and 
yet no watch is kept on that day or night ; but on the 18th 
the sentries appear to be duly posted — on the evening of 
the 18th — and Halloran says he saw a candle in the water-closet; 
that he saw a light, (Finerty says the same thing); that Mullane 
came over ; I said the part of the premises in which he slept looked 
out on the water-closet window ; he says Mullane left his room and 
came towards the window of the water-closet. The light was ex- 
tinguished, and he immediately retired ; but, after a short interval of 
time, the light is again shown — two or three times, and then Mullane 
came over again ; and Halloran says he went to the window of the 
water-closet and got in, but Mrs. Talbot said " You must not come " 
" here ; you must go away again," and he went out again. Whilst Finerty 
states that he approached the window but did not succeed in getting 
in, and he says nothing at all about hearing the words " you must not " 
" come here ; you must go away again." With respect to this particular 
portion of the case a good deal of argument has been based on it by 
the eminent person who presides in the Consistorial Court. It is not 
for me, my Lords, to criticise, or to pronounce an opinion on the terms 
in which the judgment of that Court may have been delivered, and, 
even if it were my right, I have no disposition to do so; for I, in 
common with the public at large, have the necessary amount of respect 
for that learned judge, as for every judge in the land ; but most 
assuredly that distinguished individual has fallen into a great mistake 
in reference to the evidence itself when he engages in the attempt to 
reconcile the conflicting statements of Finerty and Halloran as to the 
scene in the water-closet! He says " after all that there is little in the " 
" contradiction." 1 am not myself disposed to lay much stress on 
small discrepancies in the evidence of witnesses deposing to the same 
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state of facts after a long lapse of time. But when Judge Radcliffe says 
that to get up to a window and to get into a window mean the same 
thing, he not only appears to say what is not correct according to the 
proper construction of our language, but he misinterprets or misreads 
the evidence in the case, for there is not a word about getting up to 
the window. One of the witnesses said he got into the room. The 
other said he did not go in but immediately retired, and this witness 
says nothing at all about the caution the other says he heard from the 
room — namely, that Mullane must go away. That disposes of the 
watch kept on the night of the 18th. The 19th comes, and about 
three o'clock on that day Mr. Talbot having, as I stated, arranged 
with these two domestics that they should watch and give information — 
Halloran having undertaken to show the parties in the actual com- 
mission of adultery ; and, if what he tells us is true, you will have no 
doubt that he could find no difficulty whatever in placing them in a 
position of flagrant guilt 

Judge Torrens. Is there any evidence of a communication being 
made to Mr. Talbot of the transaction of the 18th in the water-closet? 

The Solicitor General Not a tittle, my Lord. I have said 
that on the 17 th, when an arrangement was made to watch, no 
watch was set; on the 18th, when the watch was set, no information 
was conveyed. Now here we have this extraordinary state of things. 
A gentleman who had lived seven years with his wife ; both of them 
persons of high rank and station in the country — his pleading states 
that up to the 17th May, 1852, he had never doubted the honour and 
fidelity of his wife ; had no reason to suppose that she wavered for an 
instant in conjugal affection — received the startling intelligence from a 
butler in his service but two months — and by and by I will tell your 
Lordships what sort of a butler, what sort of man this Halloran was — 
that his wife was faithless to his bed and her own honour. Mr. 
Talbot took this communication quietly enough. He retired to 
bed ; slept with Mrs. Talbot on the night the watch was set — on the 
18 th. One would suppose he would have been waiting to hear the 
intelligence, that he would have been troubled with anxiety ; and it 
is not too much to expect that he would be in a state that would 
preclude the possibility of resting until he ascertained the truth. But 
no ; he sleeps with Mrs. Talbot on that night, and no notice was taken 
till about 3 o'clock on the 1 9th, when Finerty communicated to Hal- 
loran that Mrs. Talbot had just then gone to the room of Mullane. 
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Halloran immediately flies to Mr. Talbot quick as thought, and says 
"There they are now — in the trap — She is now in the room." Talbot 
and Halloran haste out to the yard. Finerty is there. Talbot 
and Finerty rush up the stairs. Halloran remains below ; and in an 
instant the whole of this occurrence takes place — according to their 
description of it — not occupying the space of ten minutes from the 
time Mrs. Talbot is said to have entered the room to the time when 
Mr. Talbot reached it Ten minutes is the outside of the time occupied 
with the transaction according to the testimony of the respondent's 
witnesses ; and their evidence is that the door was fastened. It is 
stated to have been instantly burst open. There is no evidence about 
the lock. Mrs. Talbot is found in the room, as they allege, between 
the bed curtain and the wall, holding her child (who is sworn to have 
been a remarkably clever and astute child of her years) by the hand ; 
and Mullane is alleged to have been standing at the fire. They 
instantly came down stairs. It is stated, on the part of Mr. Talbot, 
that he expressed his " horror and surprise" at the occurrence ; that 
Mrs. Talbot then said it was not the fault of William Mullane, but her 
fault; that "he was not to blame, but that she was the cause of it." I 
state the substance, if not the precise words used. They came down 
stairs. It is a remarkable circumstance : — she was still, when crossing 
the yard, holding the child by the hand — that is proved by all the 
witnesses in the case. Mr. Talbot snatches the child from her as they 
pass the yard ; she is immediately hustled to the house ; she is either 
pushed or dragged to her room — and this cannot be denied; it is 
admitted on all hands; it is proved by the witnesses, and by Mr. 
Talbot himself— she is consigned to the custody of Halloran and 
Finerty; and scenes occur, after that, which I shall endeavour to 
describe ; such, as I venture to say, in your Lordships' long and great 
experience you never heard paralleled in a Court of justice. Well, Mrs. 
Talbot is sent to her room. On that occasion her husband remains 
below for some time. He has with him his daughter. He leaves after 
a short period for the house of his agent, Mr. Barlow, in the immediate 
neighbourhood. He takes with him his child ; sleeps at Mr. Barlow's 
house that night, but before he goes Mr. Barlow has appeared at 
Mount Talbot. He calculates the wages of this very Mullane, and 
finds them to amount to £9. 12s. Mr. Parlow pays him his wages, 
and Mr. Talbot sends £20 by the hand of Finerty to take Mrs. Talbot 
to her friends. I do not now say — for I have not yet arrived at 
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that part of the * case — with what object that was done. The re- ' 
spondent in his libel, his first pleading filed in Court on the 13th 
of July, 1852, confined himself to a statement of those transactions 
which I have detailed to your Lordships as having been spread over 
the 17th, 18th, and 19th of May, together with the water-closet 
transaction, and an allegation that, immediately after Mrs. Talbot was 
removed to her room, she seized the opportunity of at once informing 
Finerty and Halloran that she had been carrying on an adulterous 
intercourse with Mullane, and had been so acting for a considerable 
period of time. Now, let me detail to your Lordships what the 
water-closet transaction was. I have already told you Halloran stated 
his suspicions were aroused by finding the bolt of the window drawn 
frequently after he had closed it, and when he saw no reason for that 
occurrence. Since Dr. RadclifFe, in his able judgment, could conjecture 
no reason why the bolt of a water-closet window which was fastened at 
night might be opened in the morning, it would be, perhaps, imper- 
tinent in me to attempt to suggest a reason to your Lordships. But, 
Halloran having had his suspicions aroused, we shall for the present 
assume that he was a man of a very pure and virtuous character. My 
learned friend beside me (the Attorney General) did not so introduce 
him when he had the opportunity of opening this case in the Court 
below. I think " ruffian " was the mildest word he then applied to 
the most important witness in his own case ; I do not pronounce any 
such language as to that gentleman. We said he watched as his 
suspicions were aroused; that early in the month of May he watched. 
He does not say whether outside or inside of the house; but his 
suspicions were constantly awake. He was struck by a peculiar circum- 
stance. Mr. Talbot one evening had a sore throat arising from a cold. 
He did not sleep in the same bed-room with Mrs. Talbot on that night. 
The witness does not fix the day, but says " early in the month of May." 
He states that the housemaid came to him, and said she was directed 
by Mrs. Talbot to get the key of the beer-cellar (the wine-cellar 
being inside the beer-cellar); that she got from him the key; and 
shortly afterwards Mrs. Talbot and this girl went to the wine- 
cellar and took out two bottles of wine ; and that he saw Mrs. Talbot 
hand these two bottles of wine out of the window of the water-closet 
to Mullane. With regard to the probability of this story I shall not 
pause to make any comment. The witness says he recollects the 
circumstance, and shews ground for his recollection. He states that 
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it occurred on the day Mr. Talbot was unwell with a cold ; and he 
admits that the key was got from him, and that the two bottles of 
wine were afterwards conveyed out of the water-closet window to 
Mullane. That is the first circumstance. The next I have to men- 
tion is also early in the month of May. In the month of May — 
again not fixing the day, but " early in the month of May" — (we do 
not travel below the 19th, for it was then the alleged discovery 
took place) — he determined to watch the water-closet; and he states 
that he got into a press in the water-closet late in the evening. 
There was a great deal of evidence bandied on both sides as to the 
size of this press ; whether it had one, or two doors ; whether a man 
could stand up or lie down in it, or be concealed in it if one door 
was open, or could see out if both doors were closed. I am not going 
into these intricacies of evidence. He states that having his suspicions 
aroused he went into the press; and there watched, supposing he 
would be able to make a discovery. Shortly after he had done so be 
observed Mrs. Talbot enter the water-closet and raise the light. 
According to bis testimony there having been a regular code of 
signals between Mullane and Mrs. Talbot — immediately the light was 
extinguished, and Mullane entered the room, and thereupon Mrs. 
Talbot immediately embraced and kissed him, and then and there 
he saw the crime of adultery committed. 

There has been a series of battles fought by the pleaders as to 
whether the right or the left door of this press was open, and, again, as 
to whether he could see if both doors were closed. He states that 
Mullane opened the press to see if any one was in it ; and that he did 
not see him in it. He remained concealed ; and they made up their 
minds to perpetrate the offence. I do not lay the slightest stress on 
minute differences in evidence ; but I call on your Lordships to 
bear in mind that early in the month of May he says be saw adultery 
committed in the water-closet between Mullane and Mrs. Talbot. 
After a little time — he said they remained twenty minutes — the bell 
was rung; and Mrs. Talbot said it was Mr. Talbot's bell; and that 
Mullane must go away ; and Mullane went away through the window 
as he entered. One would suppose that this was confirmation enough 
of the suspicions of this gentleman. He had seen the bottles of wine 
given out through the window ; and he determined to watch ; he had 
gone into the press, and, according to his statement, he had seen 
adultery then and there committed. Any rational man would say 
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that further inquiry was put of the question. Yet you will be 
surprised to hear (and this is the last of the circumstances, in the 
libel of the respondents, connected with the water-closet transac- 
tions which I shall mention) that after all this — Mr. Talbot having 
left Mount Talbot on the 10th of May for Dublin — the day is 
accurately fixed in the mind of the witness ; for it is the fair day 
of Mount Talbot — Halloran seizes the opportunity of his master's 
absence, I suppose, having still some doubts about the transaction 
in the water-closet, to which he deposes with such disgusting accu- 
racy, finds it necessary to watch again on the night of the 10th May; 
and takes up his position not in the water-closet itself, but in a 
turf-press facing the water-closet. To account for this change of posi- 
tion, and this further watch of this careful servant, I venture to say 
will puzzle even the great powers of my learned friend, the Attorney 
General. However, he does watch ; and about the hour of ten 
o'clock, on the night of the tenth of May, he sees Mrs. Talbot 
enter the water-closet; she has a candle with her; the signals are 
still carried on ; presently she re-appears from the water-closet, hand- 
in-hand with William Mullane. Halloran, all this time being in the turf- 
press opposite, sees Mrs. Talbot, whom, according to his own shewing, 
he had seen commit adultery in a room some four feet square some days 
before — enter the water-closet, re-appear from it hand-in-hand with her 
paramour, go up stairs with Mullane to the bed-room of Mr. Talbot 
and close the door. At least then he had proof enough and retired to 
his room. No such thing. Not satisfied with all that, and all the 
circumstances that occurred previously, he remains the entire night in the 
turf-press opposite the water-closet. For what purpose ? Well, I am 
stating the charges made against my client. I have not yet come to 
speak of the weight to be attached to them. He says that he waited 
the entire night to watch to the conclusion of the transaction, and 
that between five and six o'clock on the following morning he saw 
them come down from the bed -room by the same staircase as that by 
which they had gone up; and that he saw them again enter the 
water-closet. Mullane then goes through the window about five or 
six in the morning, and Mrs. Talbot returns to her bed-room. He 
does not say that he alarmed any one in the house when he saw 
them go to his master's bed-room. He does not say that he told 
Finerty or the other servants; nor that there was anything to pre- 
vent Mullane going out in the morning into the back-yard by the 
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door ; but that this having been the way fixed upon was preferred by 
the parties to all others for Mullane getting to his own apart- 
ment, even when they could not suspect that any human eye was 
watching. I hope I have fairly stated the charges made in the first 
libel, and the evidence in support of it. It is unnecessary for 
me to say that if the charges and facts there deposed to be 
true there is abundance to get fifty decrees of divorce, and if the 
charges are true — nothing has been left to insinuation or speculation — 
there is an end to all question; the corpus delicti has been proved; 
adultery has been committed, and is admitted by the person accused. 
In the first libel the charge is that she admitted the offence to Finerty 
and Halloran. Although this case is spread over an enormous mass of 
pleadings and evidence since the filing of that libel, yet, as regards 
the description of the charge, there is nothing new. It stands upon 
the evidence of witnesses who swear to the commission of acts of 
adultery, and the admissions of Mrs. Talbot herself. You will say 
" that being so, why is there a further libel, and why are there addi-" 
" tional and extra additional articles ?" I will not answer that question 
at the present moment ; but getting through the charges against my 
client I will call your Lordships' attention to the next date, the 29th 
of January 1853, when the additional articles are filed; but if it will 
not interrupt your Lordships I will pause for a moment before I go to 
these articles, for otherwise I think my learned friends on the other 
side would chargfe me with omitting the evidence of an important 
witness examined as to a portion of the first libel. Though it may be 
now out of place to mention the evidence of a party who bears far 
more in favour of my client than for the respondent, I will venture to 
bring it before your notice. I stated that Halloran said the housemaid 
came to him for the key of the beer-cellar, and that the bottles of wine 
were taken out. There is an article in the libel in which that is 
stated ; and there is a further article that that housemaid had frequently 
observed acts of adultery committed by Mrs. Talbot and Mullane. I 
stated that the date of the libel was the 13th July. Hester Keogh is 
the name of the housemaid ; and she is under examination on the 
14th August 1852. She was then and is still the housemaid of Mr. 
Talbot — when I say "still" I apply the word to the 14th August. In 
consequence of facts and circumstances which I will be obliged to 
detail to your Lordships, my client had not intervened to defend 
herself at that time. A writ was issued against Mullane. On the 
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12th August damages were assessed; Mullane disappeared; judgment 
was allowed to go by default ; the libel is filed on the 13th July ; a 
proxy is put in for Mrs. Talbot, dated the 12th. Your Lordships will 
observe that no time was lost ; the verdict was had on the 12th of August. 
The proxy is sent, and signed in England. Messrs. Worthington, the 
eminent proctors, are authorized by that to act on Mrs. Talbot's 
behalf, and (as you will presently hear) without any instructions from 
any one to litigate the suit, but merely to go through some formal 
process. Instructions are laid before my learned friend beside me 
(Dr. Ball) ; and he gives some general instructions ; and tells them to 
do what they can in preparing some interrogatories. Hester Eeogh 
is under examination on the 14th August. She is examined as to her 
having gone to Halloran to get the key of the beer-cellar, and as to 
her mistress having taken out of it two bottles of wine on that evening. 
Although there was no one to intervene, and though no human being 
was there to communicate with the witnesses — nay more the friends of 
Mrs. Talbot then labouring under a conviction of her guilt, a con- 
viction brought about by the acts of the principal and most interested 
parties in the case — she is brought from Mr. Talbot's own house, 
summoned to answer to this article in the libel by the attorney of 
Mr. Talbot, who, I may now inform you, was the person who gave the 
first instructions to the proctor to appear for Mrs. Talbot. This girl is 
examined. She is asked as to the article of the libel ; and she gives a 
detail which shews that the grossest perjury had been committed by 
this Halloran ; and that even then a vile conspiracy was on foot to 
destroy the character of Mrs. Talbot. What does Hester Keogh say ? 

"In the month of May, 1852, the promo.vent was attacked with" 
" a sore throat, and went early to bed, but not in the bed-room " 
" of the impugnant, where he usually slept, 1 was not sent on that " 
•* night by the impugnant or any other person to any one for the " 
" key of the beer-cellar." 

" I was sent by the impugnant twice to the butler for the key of 
" the wine-cellar, and on each of those occasions I accompanied the " 
" impugnant, and each time she took one bottle out of the wine-cellar. " 
" I did not get the key of the beer-cellar, or go to the wine-cellar " 
" with the impugnant, the night the promovent was confined to bed " 
'• with the sore throat." 

" On the occasion when I accompanied Mrs. Talbot to the wine-" 
" cellar, it was raspberry vinegar which Mrs. Talbot took out of the " 
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" cellar. I was sure it was raspberry vinegar, and that Mrs. Talbot" 
" told me so at the time, and Mrs. Talbot only took out one bottle," 
"and went up to the bed-room with such vinegar; and she desired " 
" me to bring up a little hot water, as she wanted to make a drink" 
" for the child, who was complaining; and then I brought up a kettle," 
" and saw Mrs. Talbot pour some water out of it into a tumbler," 
" which contained some liquid, which I believed was the raspberry " 
"vinegar; and she did the same on another occasion, taking only" 
"one bottle, which she said, and which I believed, was raspberry" 
" vinegar, and also for the purpose of making a drink for the child." 

This witness says it was raspberry vinegar and not wine she 
brought from the cellar. She mixed the hot water with the raspberry 
vinegar and gave it to the child who was crying on that evening ; and 
she gives the lie to the whole of this tissue of perjury concocted by 
Halloran. What more does she say? She is examined to prove the 
other article in the libel, that she had seen — frequently seen — adultery 
committed by Mrs. Talbot and William Mullane, that " she was an " 
" eye-witness on several occasions and at different times and places to the" 
" improper intercourse which took place between the said impugnant and " 
" the said William Mullane" for that is the allegation of the libel ; and 
she gives a flat contradiction to that charge also: she says, " I never" 
" saw or witnessed any improper intercourse between the impugnant " 
" and William Mullane." All this was before Hester Keogh could 
have seen any one in connection with the case. She is summoned 
by Mr. Talbot. She is in his house, and in his pay for some 
months after this, and yet she has given a flat contradiction to 
that specific charge of the respondent's libel. I now return to 
the additional article of the 29th January, 1853. My Lords, I stated 
that I thought the original libel was ample and comprehensive enough 
if the statements made in it were true, and the witnesses could be relied 
on, and the party putting it forward had not themselves great doubts of 
the statements in it It was a libel ample to justify a decree for a divorce. 
But it will be said at the other side there was a reason for going 
into additional pleadings. "We were only content in the first" 
" instance with the libel when it was understood the case would not '' 
" be defended." And although the libel contains the filthy details 
which I have been obliged to enumerate as to the water-closet trans- 
actions, and the alleged admissions of guilt on the 19th of May by 
Mrs. Talbot ; it will be said that Mr. Talbot was anxious to avoid exposure, 
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and consequently did not put forward his full case. As regards that, 
and the time that intervened between the 13th of July 1852, and 
January 1853, it will be necessary for me to mention to the Court (when 
I have gone through the pleadings, the articles, and the additional arti- 
cles) how Mrs. Talbot first became a party— as they call her — to the case ; 
for although she is not now personally an active party to the suit — she is 
incapable of personally defending herself — it will be necessary for me 
to mention how those acting on her behalf or engaged in her defence, 
became parties to the suit; but at present I shall go through the 
respondent's pleadings. An additional article is filed on the 29th, 
January, 1853; and it deals with the transactions alleged to have taken 
place after the 19th of May. It sets forth that the Rev. Mr. McClelland 
(who appears to have been a clergyman of the establishment, living 
on a small benefice in the county Roscommon, on the Mount Talbot 
estate) came to Mount Talbot on the morning of the 20th May, 1852, for 
the purpose, as he himself states, of upbraiding Mrs. Talbot. Talbot and 
Barlow left Mount Talbot on the 19th ; and on the following morning 
Mr. Talbot went to town. Mrs. Talbot is alone in Mount Talbot. 
To be sure, I am obliged to admit, she is in the careful custody of 
Finerty and Halloran. On the 20th, this unfortunate transaction 
having, no doubt, been talked about in the vicinity of the house, the 
Rev. Mr. McClelland comes over. It is right to say he found some 
difficulty in getting to Mrs. Talbot, because he was at first very rudely 
received by Halloran. Hester Keogh, however, admitted him, but 
Finerty and Halloran were excessively angry with her, complained 
of it, and asked her why she had done so. It is alleged in the 
additional articles that the Rev. Mr. McClelland saw Mrs. Talbot. 
He describes her as having been found in an upper garret. 
He says she was amongst boxes, clothes, and the usual old things 
thrown into a refuse room. He says she was excited and in a very 
distracted state — "confused and excited" — that she neither admitted nor 
denied her guilt. The description is somewhat confused. It is sug- 
gestive of many things, but we cannot travel out of what is in writing, 
and have not, in this Court, the advantage of seeing the witness and 
hearing the details. She was " greatly excited and confused," and my 
learned friend, Dr. Wily, tells me " distracted." I have not the precise 
words, but I am substantially correct. 

The Attorney General You are not to be blamed ; for your own 
case would mislead you more. 
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The Solicitor General, I have read the printed cases which appear 
upon your side and on my side, and I am bound to say there are 
exaggerations in both. I have read the voluminous pleadings. I do not 
say I have anything like the memory of my learned friend the Attorney 
General ; but when I have sat down I am sure he will not be able to 
point out a substantial exaggeration made by me in reference to any 
portion of the evidence. 

Judge Tobrens. What are the exact words? 
The Solicitor General. She is described as in a very excited and 
confused state. My learned friend. Dr. Wily, says M very distracted," 
but it does not matter. At all events he finds her in a garret room at 
Mount Talbot, and he proposes to take Mrs. Talbot with htm to 
Dublin. They travel together (Mr. Mahon, a relative of the family, I 
think, having lent his carriage to take them to the railway station). 
They arrive in Dublin, and if I do not mistake — but I will not 
say positively for fear I should err, and as I know my learned friends at 
the other side are very particular on the point — on the first night this 
lady of high respectability — reared delicately and tenderly — is brought 
to a public-house! and was, indeed, ultimately removed to a very 
inferior hotel in Dominick Street, in the city of Dublin. The additional 
article charges that there she made frequent admissions of guilt to the 
Rev. Mr. McClelland. It goes on to state that on the following 
morning Mullane appeared on the scene, and sent a small scrap of 
paper to the hotel, on which was written, "Mrs. Talbot, William " 
" Mullane is at 15, Domnick Street." Nothing more or less. That 
paper was handed by the waiter to the Rev. Mr. McClelland. It is 
alleged that Mrs. Talbot expressed a wish to see Mullane, and it is 
quite right to state, as I go along, that it is proved by their witness 
that she expressed a wish to see him; but that the Rev. Mr. 
M'Clelland declined to allow any such transaction to take place. He 
saw Mullane; but does not tell us what Mullane said to him. 
He destroyed the document, and from that hour to this no account of 
Mullane has been heard, except that he immediately appears to have 
received a process at the suit of Mr. Talbot, and that damages 
were assessed on a judgment by default against the groom to the 
amount of £2000. The article contained allegations to that effect, 
and also the admissions of guilt by Mrs. Talbot to the Rev. Mr. McClel- 
land. Still further, another clergyman (clergymen pervade the whole 
of this case— *-it is in every sense an ecclesiastical matter), the Rev. Mr. 
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Gage, comes to town — no doubt with the purest and best motives. 
He sees Mrs. Talbot. There is an allegation in the article that she 
over and over again admitted her guilt to the Rev. Mr. Gage. There 
is another clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Collis, who is, I think, the brother- ' 
in-law of Mr. Talbot He appears to have taken a very active part 
in this case — in a subsequent portion of it. I recollect my learned 
friend was very indignant on the last occasion at any one speaking to 
a witness under course of examination, and I think he was not more 
so than he ought to have been. It will appear, in the progress of this 
case, that if ecclesiastical interference is to be deprecated in private 
affairs, its evil consequences are very much exemplified in the con- 
duct of the ecclesiastics in this case. They had a finger in 
every part of it The Rev. Mr. Collis visited Mrs. Talbot ; and 
they allege that she made admissions of guilt to him. The Rev. 
Mr. Kemmis is not a relative of Mr. Talbot or of Mrs. Talbot, 
but he is the brother-in-law of Mr. Adair, Mr. Talbot's soli- 
citor. He also intervenes in the case. My learned friend fell 
into a great error, on the former hearing of the case, when he thought 
the Rev. Mr. Kemmis was in our interest, and that Mrs. Talbot was 
removed by us under the protection of Mr. Kemmis. The additional 
articles charge all these admissions ; and they further charge that 
during the whole p( this time Mrs. Talbot was perfectly sane. 
That is an important statement. I do not mean to say that 
they did so by anticipation. They heard, no doubt, and knew 
that she was then insane; and in this article they state that she 
was perfectly sane at the time of those alleged admissions. They 
state that she was removed from Coffy's Hotel to a house in Rathgar ; 
that there was a nurse-tender with her; and that she frequently 
admitted her guilt to the nurse-tender; and, further, they allege 
(going back on the transactions at Mount Talbot) that, on the 
morning of the 20th, Mullane was in the bed-room with Mrs. Talbot, 
at Mount Talbot, and breakfasted with her on that occasion. I 
think I have substantially stated the additional articles. I am correct 
in saying that they do not carry the character of the charges further 
than the first libel, either as to the alleged admissions of guilt, or as to 
the proof of the corpus delicti. The respondent does not stop there. 
There are further additional articles; and these are filed on the 23rd 
June, 1853. I think you will agree with me, that if Mr. Talbot, or 
those acting on his behalf, were perfectly confident of the case spread 
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on the first two pleadings, they would have been content to stand 
or fall by them. But no. We are introduced to an entirely new 
state of facts, different in place, time, and incidents, from all I 
have mentioned to your Lordships. If I am obliged to take your 
Lordships back, in point of time, it is only because of the course 
taken by the respondent himself. In the year 1847 or 1848, Mr. 
Talbot went, as I have said, to reside at Summer Hill, in the county 
Cork ; and afterwards at Eden Hill. Those who advised Mr. Talbot 
must have been of opinion that the case did not rest sufficiently secure 
on the transactions at Mount Talbot, or on the admissions made by 
Mrs. Talbot in Dublin, for they instituted a most active search, which 
was conducted by Mr. Adair and the Rev. Mr. Collis, Mr. Talbot's 
brother-in-law. These gentlemen go to Summer Hill, make out all 
those who resided there with Mr. Talbot — no doubt they made every 
possible search, and the result appears to have been the finding 
of three witnesses, namely, Susan Benn and Mary Benn, two 
sisters, who resided with Mr. Talbot at Summer Hill — and a man 
named O'Brien, whom I recollect my learned friend exhausted all 
his powers of panegyric to present as a most unexceptionable wit- 
ness. I recollect his words were that he challenged us to say 
a word against this Joseph O'Brien. He is a witness to the 
alleged transactions at Eden Hill. But I will state first the trans- 
actions deposed to by these female witnesses. Susan Benn say 8 
that when Mr. Talbot was from home on one occasion — and that 
is fixed or very closely fixed, for it appears that Mr. Talbot at 
the time in question was from home at the funeral of a relative of 
his in the county Kerry (and I believe it will appear to be the period 
we allege), fluctuating from the 24th to the 30th August. They 
contend that he went on the 19th. There is a bye battle, which 
extends itself over a vast quantity of paper, about the date, whether it 
was the 19th or the 24th, to which I attach no importance. At that 
time, however, Susan Benn states that she saw Mullane in the drawing- 
room at Summer Hill, sitting at the fire with her mistress ; about the 
same time she saw Mullane and Mrs. Talbot going to be,r master's 
bed-room ; and she stated that her mistress was in the habit of 
going in the month of September, at seven o'clock in the evening, 
to Mullane's room, and remaining there for a considerable time. 
Further she states that her mistress was in the general habit of giving 
wine and sweetmeats to Mullane. Her sister says that she saw them in 
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the dressing-room at three o'clock in the day, and that there was a bed- 
stead and paillasse there; and she confirms to a certain extent the alle- 
gation of her sister. These are the statements of the witnesses in re- 
ference to the transactions at Summer Hill. What the object of the 
extra additional articles can be unless it was to add something of force to 
the previous charges in the libel I know not ; but my learned friend 
thought it necessary not to stand very strongly on the allegation of acts 
committed at Summer Hill ; for in his able statement, on the former 
occasion, he referred to them by saying that after all these did not 
amount to acts of adultery. " Perhaps," said my learned friend (and 
Dr. Radcliffe adopts the idea), " perhaps they were preparatory " 
" blandishments." Dr. Radcliffe, having heard both sides of the 
case, was of opinion there was no occasion to discuss the evidence of 
the Benns. " There is no occasion (says Dr. Ratcliffe) to discuss '* 
" the evidence of Benns, as there are circumstances rendering the " 
" committal of adultery at Summer Hill highly improbable ; and yet " 
"their evidence, if true, must lead Jo the conclusion that adultery " 
" was committed there?' My learned friend treated them as~prepai*a- 
tory blandishments ; but Dr. Radcliffe does not think it necessary to 
consider them at all; he thinks it "highly improbable that adultery" 
" was committed there." But that which the judge of the Consistorial 
Court did not think worthy of consideration my learned friends at the 
other side thought fit to embody in an additional article. I now 
come from Summer Hill to Eden Hill, and to the other witness— 
the immaculate Joseph O'Brien, whom my learned friend compli- 
mented so highly. I am sorry I have not so facile a disposition as 
to pay compliments to all the witnesses who appear on my side. 
Nor have I passed a compliment on Mrs. Talbot herself, my principal 
client, though my friend set me the example ; for he threw over Mr. 
Talbot the iEgis of his friendship, and gave him the advantage of his 
personal acquaintance, calling him his " honoured friend." But does 
my learned friend put forward Joseph O'Brien as a witness faith- 
worthy and to be depended upon ? 

The Attorney General I do put him forward as a faithworthy 
witness. To be sure I do. 

The Solicitor General I am extremely glad my learned friend does 
so. We have thus an issue fixed as regards Eden Hill. Dr. Radcliffe 
says " An equally disagreeable task, in respect of O'Brien's uncorro- " 
" borated story of her misconduct in the plantations at Eden Hill, may " 
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" be also avoided ; indeed his evidence, unsupported by any account " 
" of her habits at Eden Hill, or without any one resident there at the " 
" time being produced, could not well or safely be acted upon by any " 
" court, though credit were given to him ; his story is too vague as to " 
" time and even seasons to be met by an accused party or to be " 
"acted on; they were there only six months, and he might have" 
"pointed out some period of time for these transactions, if they really" 
" took place" So here we have the learned judge who tried this case 
giving the "go bye" completely to the testimony of Joseph O'Brien, 
and the transactions to which he depose?, just as he says the testimony 
of the Benns is not to be relied on, and that the transactions of 
Summer Hill are to be passed over; and just in the same way will you 
find Judge Radcliffe abandoning every portion of the evidence; and 
yet by an extraordinary process of reasoning we find him arriving at 
the conclusion that there was a mass of evidence to convict my 
client! What were the transactions at Eden Hill? You have heard 
me describe the precautions alleged to have been taken by Mrs. 
Talbot to avoid discovery. You heard me asking could she have 
selected no other way to get this man out of the house except by the 
water-closet window,* in order to conceal her intercourse with him? 
At five o'clock in the morning, when no one was looking on, he took 
his departure from the house through the window of the water-closet 
You see the occasion she took to bring him into the house — namely, 
in the absence of her husband. All these things indicate that if she 
were as profligate as she has been described, she was disposed to take 
ordinary precautions in order to prevent discovery. What is the 
evidence of Joseph O'Brien ? The most abandoned prostitute that 
ever walked the streets, the most abandoned woman whose guilty lust 
was ever exposed to the public gaze, could not have more recklessly 
launched into the abominations of crime, or into more open profligacy, 
than Mrs. Talbot did at Eden Hill, if his story be true. It is alleged 
that on one occasion O'Brien, being within two or three yards of the 
parties, saw Mullane slap her on the shoulder, and heard him say 
"Damn it woman, come on; there is no danger!" Next he saw 
Mrs. Talbot come out of the house with a shawl about her, and 
a bottle and glass, to supply Mullane with drink. Again they 
were sitting in the shrubbery —she with his arm around her neck. 
On another occasion he saw Mrs. Talbot on the ground, and 
Mullane buttoning up his trousers, and looking her in the face. Will 
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it be argued that they conducted themselves in this manner because they 
thought O'Brien could not see them— no such thing. He says that 
everything he deposed to happened, and that they must have known 
he was looking on. I will read the exact words. « When I heard " 
" Mullane say to the impugnant, 'Damn it, woman, come on, there' " 
" ' is no danger,' I was passing close to them, not more than two or three " 
''yards from them. They could not avoid seeing me. I could and" 
u might have been observed by the impugnant and the said Mullane " 
" on the several occasions when I saw them walking and talking in " 
" the plantations and shrubberies. I was often on those occasions " 
"within two or three yards of them. I cannot say when they or" 
"either of them first saw me on any of those occasions, but they'' 
" could see me on all the said occasions. I was within eight or ten " 
" yards of the impugnant and Mullane when I saw her sitting on the " 
" ground and Mullane buttoning up his trousers." Eden Hill is 
described as a house at the top of a large field of ten acres, sloping 
downward to the public road. The road is elevated over the field, so 
that anyone walking on it can see into the field. The plantations were 
scanty. My learned friend made pleasant, on the former occasion, 
about "ever-greens;" but there is distinct evidence to show that there 
was no such thing to afford shelter. The Williamson's state that there 
were no evergreens. O'Brien appears to have been most properly 
and judiciously present upon every occasion, closely watching these 
proceedings and inspecting them— they being able to see him there, 
and still repeating the act as often as he could have desired; thus 
practically fulfilling the lines with which we are all acquainted :— 

" Locked in each other's foul embrace they lie," 
" But know no joy unless the world stand by." 

i>ut, now, let me dispose of O'Brien. 

Who is O'Brien? He says it is his business to watch these 
plantations. He is living with a Mr. Virling Carpenter, a great 
number of years. But he is really living in the house with his sister, 
who is the kept mistress of Mr. Carpenter, and partly on the wages 
of her prostitution. Does it stop there? No; the witness, in con- 
versation with two respectable gentlemen (Messrs. Curtin and 
Thompson) previous to the hearing of the case, and before giving his 
testimony, informed them that he knew nothing to the prejudice of 
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Mrs. Talbot. He does not come forward to tell his story till fourteen 
or fifteen months after the alleged discovery took place at Mount 
Talbot; nor till the Rev. Mr. Collis and Mr. Adair make their 
appearance in the South of Ireland. He is questioned some weeks 
after as to his statement being correct ; and he offers to come forward 
and swear in any court of justice that he never knew of any thing im- 
proper having passed between Mrs. Talbot and Mullane. This offer 
is not restricted to a single statement. He repeats that statement 
twice over. He admits he said so. He gives no qualification, and 
excuses it in no way. He says, " I did state I was ready to prove " 
" on oath in a court of justice that I knew nothing to ftie prejudice " 
" of Mrs. Talbot.'* My learned friends complained that on the last 
occasion we put this question to their witnesses, and that we asked 
them " did you say so and so ; did you give a different version to so " 
" and so? "—that it was unfair to do so without bringing forward the 
persons to whom the statements were made. Why should we bring 
forward Messrs. Curtin and Thompson to prove that O'Brien 
admitted to them that he would swear in any court of justice diame- 
trically opposite to that which he now states, when we have O'Brien's 
own admission ? 

Judge Moore, When were these transactions? 

The Solicitor General These transactions were in November, 
— after the filing of the additional articles, and before the filing of 
further additional articles — and in July, 1853, he said he was ready 
to swear the reverse. •' It was Mr. Adair who first applied to me on " 
" the part of Mr. Talbot, it was some time in the summer; that was " 
" the only time I was asked any questions on Mr. Talbot's part." 

" I had several conversations about November, 1852, with Mr. " 
" Joseph Thompson and Thomas Curtin in the presence of each other." 
" I believe I did say to them that 1 never saw any thing improper on " 
" the part of Mrs. Talbot toward Mullane? 

" I believe I did, about the 19th of July, 1853, at Ballygarrat, " 
" state to Thomas Curtin that that statement was true, and that 1 was" 
"prepared to prove it upon oath. I did, in the month of August," 
" 1853, at Mallow, state to Charles Curtin that the said statements" 
" were true." 

This is the entire of his statement. You have now the charge which 
is made in reference to the alleged transactions at Eden Hill ; and that 
completes all the pleadings on the part of the respondent. Now, I do 
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not think I have kept back — I have certainly not intended to keep 
back — any important charge which has been made against my client. 
I have stated that the libel and the additional articles set forth the 
alleged acts of adultery committed at Mount Talbot. I have opened 
the transactions in the water-closet, and the alleged admissions of 
the lady at Mount Talbot, and afterwards in Dublin. I have told 
your Lordships that there were acts of adultery (if the witnesses were 
to be believed) proved, not only by Halloran — the person deposing to 
the water-closet transactions — but also by other witnesses. . Lest I 
should be supposed to have intentionally omitted any act of that kind, 
though I am not professing to go into minute details, yet there is a 
piece of evidence, and a charge of so important a nature, that I will 
recur to it. It appears, in the month of October, 1851, Mrs. Talbot's 
brother was stopping at Mount Talbot. I have already told your 
Lordships there was a Mr. Mahon, a distant relative of the family, 
residing in the immediate vicinity of Mount Talbot, about half or a 
quarter of a mile from the residence of Mr. Talbot. He invited the 
family and the guests stopping at Mount Talbot to dine with him 
on that day. Mrs. Talbot was of course invited ; but she was ill and 
did not go. It is admitted on both sides that she was ill. A witness, 
named Maria Mooney, is produced on the other side. She was 
housemaid in Mount Talbot She states that Mrs. Talbot was ill, and 
did not go to Mahon's ; that she (Mooney) went up to the bed-room 
of Mrs. Talbot about eight o'clock on that evening; she opened 
the door of the bed-room gently, and saw Mullane in the act 
of adultery on the bed with Mrs. Talbot; she made no observation, 
went down stairs, returned back again to the room with the water, 
and found Mullane coming out of the room. This is the last set of 
the additional articles. 

Judge Torrens. Do they relate to Summer Hill and Eden Hill ? 

The Solicitor General Yes. There are three sets— the libel, 
the additional articles, and the extra additional articles. The libel 
deals altogether with the transactions at Mount Talbot; the addi- 
tional articles deal with the alleged confessions, and go back a 
little on Mount Talbot; the extra additional articles deal with 
Summer Hill and Eden Hill, and refer back to this last allegation 
as to Mount Talbot. Maria Mooney, who is not heard of in the 
libel, or in the additional articles, was reserved as a bon bouche for 
the further additional articles — more than a year after the libel was 
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propounded. In the extra additional articles the further charge wad 
first introduced by Maria Mooney. I have opened that charge 
quite sufficiently to inform your Lordships of the time, period, and 
circumstances connected with it It was in October, 1851, when Mr. 
Talbot and some of his guests had gone to dine at the house of Mr. 
Mahon, Maria Mooney alleges she opened the door of the bed-room 
and discloses the circumstance I have mentioned. That, I think, 
concludes all the overt acts as charged against Mrs. Talbot in the 
different pleadings of the respondent I said that it might be possible 
my learned friend at the other side would account in a different manner 
from anything I suggested for these several pleadings; and it is quite 
right that I should put your Lordships in possession of any transaction 
within my knowledge which can account for these pleadings. I told 
you that a proxy was placed in the hands of Mr. Worthington, dated 
12th July, 1852, on behalf of Mrs. Talbot The circumstances con- 
nected with that proxy are these. Mr. Adair, the attorney of Mr. 
Talbot, met Mr. Worthington in the street, and told him that Mrs. 
Talbot's friends were anxious that he should recommend a proctor ; 
and that he selected him as one of the oldest and most respectable. 
The family wished to procure a respectable proctor, and he named 
him. This is admitted on both sides; certainly no more respectable 
proctor could have been selected. 

Dr. Gayer. Upon a rule of Court any charges of improper conduct 
on the part of Mr. Adair were withdrawn. 

The Solicitor General. I did not say a word against Mr. Adair. I 
merely give a narrative of the case. I have mentioned a thing highly 
creditable to Mr. Adair. 

Judge Torrens. It is conceded that Mrs. Talbot did not herself 
appoint a proxy ; and you, Mr. Solicitor General, are accounting for 
the reason why it was that a proxy was appointed. 

The Solicitor General. Precisely, my Lord. Mr. Worthington at 
once— on the 9th of July — placed himself in communication with 
Mr. Senior, brother-in-law of Mrs. Talbot 

Sir Henry Meredyth. The proxy was signed by Mrs. Talbot 
and witnessed? 

The Solicitor General. He forwarded the proxy through the Rev. 
Mr. Kemmis. It was dated 12th July, and was signed by Mrs. Talbot 
There were witnesses of course to it. It was forwarded from Dublin 
on the 9th. It travelled to Windsor, where Mrs. Talbot was. It is 
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filed, and acted upon by the Court on the 14th July. Thereupon Mr. 
Worthington takes the necessary steps, and instructed Dr. Ball to look 
at the libel. He could not give instructions other than I described. 
He put in a few cross interrogatories of a general nature on the 
part of the appellant, and in that state the suit stood on the 14th of 
August, when Hester Keogh, was examined on the part of the 
respondent, and then and there contradicted two of his most im- 
portant witnesses. I may mention that Mrs. Talbot is, by marriage, 
connected with some of the first families in the country. Her 
sister is married to Mr. Paget, of Humberstone, in Leicestershire, 
and I am not going out of the way in stating that no family of higher 
respectability resides there. Mr. Paget has a brother at the English 
bar— a gentleman of distinction in his profession, who has been 
principal secretary to the Lord Chancellor of England. Inquiries 
were made, the parties being naturally anxious about the honour of a 
lady so nearly connected with them as Mrs. Talbot. Where was she ? 
No one appeared to know ! No member of her family could tell 
where she was I That is proved. That is the first startling thing in 
the case. She came to Dublin on the 20th of May under the pro- 
tection of the Rev. Mr. McClelland, a rector, living on the Mount 
Talbot property, and, in a great measure, dependant on Mr. Talbot. 
She arrived at Coffey's Hotel on the 20th, and remained there for 
some few days. I will presently give your Lordships a description of 
the state in which she was in that hotel. She was removed to the 
house of a lady at Rathgar. A nurse-tender is called in. She is 
delirious. She is insane. It is so proved by a most faithworthy 
witness. From the first night she arrived at Coffey's Hotel she made 
repeated attempts to destroy herself. The Rev. Mr. Gage, the friend 
of the family, the clergyman who married Mr. and Mrs. Talbot, 
arrived in Dublin on the 25th of May. Mr. Adair, the Rev. Mr. 
Kemmis, and Rev. Mr. Gage, are all married to three sisters. Mr. 
Gage placed himself in communication with this unfortunate lady. 
He found her in a distracted, insane state, and considered it necessary 
to call in, in addition to a faithful domestic of the family, a pro- 
fessional nurse-tender. Such were the apprehensions entertained in 
reference to Mrs. Talbot that it became necessary to take energetic 
measures to prevent her making away with her existence. She re- 
mained at Rathgar for some time. I will read to the Court the whole 
of the occurrences at Rathgar. I will read the evidence of Mr. 
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M'Clelland/Mr. Gage, and of Mary Armstrong— the old and faithful 
domestic, who, by the direction of Mrs. Talbot's mother, came to 
take charge of her daughter. It has been said before in this case, and 
may be said again, that it is very extraordinary that the near relations 
of Mrs. Talbot did not stand forward to vindicate her honour from the 
first moment. 1 will tell you presently why they did not, and who were 
accountable for their not having done so ; but this much I may now 
state, that on the first day she arrived in Dublin — on the 20th, a letter 
was despatched to and was received by Mr. M'Causland. Mr. M'Caus- 
land was in a bad state of health. He was not in a condition to come 
to Dublin on any mission. He had an attack of paralysis ; but his 
wife induced him to go, and he went with the confidential servant of 
Mrs. M'Causland. This woman swears she was sent by Mrs. 
M'Causland to take charge of her daughter because she believed in 
her innocence. Mary Armstrong is in charge of her at Coffey's 
Hotel. Mr. Gage finds it necessary to take in a professional care- 
taker. Mrs. Talbot is removed from Coffey's Hotel to Rathgar, and 
in about a month she is removed in charge of the Rev. Mr. Kemmis 
to England— it being specially provided that no member of her family, 
proximate or remote, should know where she was taken to. I said 
that Mrs. Talbot had a sister married to Mr. Paget, of Leicestershire. 
He and his brother being deeply interested in the honour of one 
so nearly connected with them, and having had their suspicions 
aroused, set on foot an inquiry. The first thing they ask, as I 
stated to your Lordships, is " Where is the lady ?" Their greatest 
difficulty is to discover where she is. They come to Ireland, and 
make inquiries ; and their suspicions are increased. They commu- 
nicate with a gentleman of high rank in Scotland, Mr. Bruce, the 
uncle of Mrs. Talbot; and towards the latter end of 1852 — on the 9th 
of December I think — an application is formally made in the Con- 
sistorial Court to appoint Mr. Bruce curator of suit in consequence of 
the state of mind in which Mrs. Talbot was then alleged to be. How 
was her state of mind found out? The Messrs. Paget prosecuted 
the inquiry ; and discovered that she was placed with a lady whose 
address was not given, but who could be heard of at a particular 
place — a lady who was living under a feigned name. They commu- 
nicated with a Mrs. "Trueman" (for that was the name this lady 
chose to adopt). They saw her— but not at her house. She admitted 
that she had Mrs. Talbot in her custody. Her state of mind was 
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inquired into. They insisted on seeing Mrs. Talbot, threatened a 
habeas corpus ; and under that threat, after long search, investigation 
and great parley, she is delivered into the hands of her family ; and 
goes to London, to the house of Mr. John Paget, the barrister; 
and thence to the house of her sister, in Leicestershire. Then an 
application was made to have a curator appointed, for it was ascer- 
tained that she was as great a lunatic as any in Bedlam. A physician 
is brought to see her — one of the most celebrated men in England, 
Dr. Roscoe — and he proves that, when he visited her, she was not 
only insane, but he swears that she roust have been insane for several 
months previous — so far back as May or June. The date of that visit 
is November, 1852. This was the first physician called in. The next 
is Dr. Conolly. He is a countryman of ours, and has reached the 
highest reputation in his profession. He has the controul of the 
Hanwell Asylum ; and probably has had more experience in cases 
of insanity than any other man in Great Britain. He saw this lady ; 
and he gives an account similar to that of Dr. Roscoe. He states .that 
she was labouring under delusions unquestionably insane. He also 
states that in the course of his experience nothing is more common 
than for ladies to labour under a delusion that they have been guilty 
of infidelity to their husbands. Instances are mentioned in which it 
is perfectly impossible that any impropriety could have been com- 
mitted by them; and in which they persisted that they had been 
unchaste. Dr. Adams, of Dublin, says the same thing. They all say 
there is no more common cause of this delusion and self-accusation 
being entertained and persisted in than that of a person of pure and 
unblemished reputation being suddenly assailed with a vile charge of 
this description which at the time was perfectly unfounded. I have 
spoken of the difficulty of finding Mrs. Talbot so as to ascertain the 
state of her health. Of course my learned friend will tell why all this 
mystery existed, why she was taken to England in charge of the 
Rev. Mr. Kemmis, the brother-in-law of Mr. Adair — Mr. Adair at the 
same time stating that if she was taken to the utmost bounds of the 
earth he would find her out. My learned friend referred to this 
passage and took it up as if some of Mrs. Talbot's friends had been 
"spiriting" her away. The fact was notorious. Mr. Kemmis was 
selected under the advice of Mr. Adair to take her to England, and 
he placed her with Mrs. Trueman, whose real name was " Tennant" 
Having got over this difficulty of finding Mrs. Talbot, an application 
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was made to appoint her uncle, Mr. Bruce, curator of suit. Dr. 
Radcliffe said in his judgment that the application was refused. The 
witnesses to the proxy make affidavits that the proxy was signed. It 
was executed in the house of Mrs. Terinant I come to the date of 
obtaining this proxy. Mr. Adair spoke to Mr. Worthington on the 
8th July. On the 9th he sent it to Mr. Senior. He sent it to Mr. 
Kemmis — for even Mr. Senior does not know anything about Mrs. 
Talbot's place of abode or imprisonment The witnesses swear to its 
execution ; and it is in the hands of Mr. Worthington on the 13th of 
that month. It was rapidly done ; but it might have been as well if 
Mrs. Talbot's friends and relatives were made acquainted with her 
place of residence. They were not told where she was ; and she was 
placed with a woman who, for some reason or other, had been obliged 
to live under a feigned name. She is taken out of the hands of this 
party; and an application is made to appoint her uncle curator of 
suit Why not appoint her father? Because the Rev. Mr. Gage said 
that Adair, and the Rev. Mr. Kemmis, and every one, agreed that 
he was in such a state of health that to require him to engage in this 
proceeding would be the same as to ask him to sacrifice his life; and 
the Rev. Mr. Gage states that he cautioned Mr. Adair and told him 
that he might as well think of taking a raging lunatic out of an 
asylum as of applying to Mrs. Talbot to give instructions on the 
subject of her own case. When my learned friend comes to fritter 
away the evidence of the medical men — although the subject of 
insanity is as much within the range of their profession as law is the 
business of my learned friend— bear in mind that the Rev. Mr. Gage 
said to Mr. Adair that he might as well take a raging lunatic out 
of an asylum as apply to Mrs. Talbot to give instructions for her 
defence. Mr. M'Causland was in a pitiable state of health. He 
came to Dublin at the risk of his life, accompanied by Mary Arm- 
strong, to bring back to Fruit Hill, by the direction of his wife, his 
cherished and beloved daughter ; for Mrs. M'Causland was convinced 
of her innocence. The fact is sworn to by Mary Armstrong. What 
takes place in Dublin? Mr. M'Causland arrived in Dublin on the 
23rd. He goes to Gresham's Hotel. He is taken from that hotel. 
Where is he brought to ? Everything appears to centre in the house 
of Adair. He is taken to the house of Adair. He expresses the 
greatest anxiety to see his daughter— that is sworn positively by the 
Rev. Mr. Gage. He is not allowed to see her. Mr. Adair tells 
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Mr. Senior that Mrs, Talbot is guilty, and has confessed to her 
guilt. I do not make any charge of a personal nature against 
Mr. Adair, whose respectability I know, but I doubt his discre- 
tion, and see how a most honourable man will often act in a 
questionable manner when prejudiced in favour of a client. Mr. 
M'Causland is not allowed to see his child although he supplicates 
to do so. Adair says she is guilty; and what are the last words 
that Mr. Senior said to Mr. Gage? Mr. Gage said he was most 
anxious to bring Mr. M'Causland to see his daughter, but did not 
think it right to do so, because the last words of Mr. Senior to 
him, on leaving Mr. Adair — acting as he did under his direc- 
tion — were, " Now mind, Gage, that on no account you allow Mr. " 
" M'Causland to see his daughter." Is it a wonder that, under these 
circumstances, Mr. M'Causland returned to his residence in the 
north of Ireland without seeing Mrs. Talbot ? Is it a wonder that he 
brought to a mother, who clung with fidelity to her child, the sad and 
deplorable tale that she could no longer believe in the innocence of 
that child ? He could not see that child to meet whom he had travelled 
upwards of 180 miles at the risk of his life ! He is not allowed to go 
near her, nor to hear her voice ! Perhaps if he had been we would 
have a different story. Peradventure in some moment of returning 
reason she could have explained all to her father, but Mr. M'Causland is 
allowed no such opportunity. Had he been, we would have something 
more explicit as to her condition than creeps out in the evidence. We 
applied to have a curator appointed. That motion was refused ; and 
Dr. Radcliffe says, in reference to that refusal, "an offer was tendered " 
" to exhibit articles to test the state of her sanity or insanity ; but these " 
" articles were not received, and wisely and properly so, for that ques- " 
" tion should be ultimately tried." I am not skilled in the peculiar 
process of this Court. I know not what may be the exact force of 
that remark ; but it appears to me that he intended to say " You will 
have to test sanity or insanity on the main facts of the case, and not 
in any collateral issue." This may in some degree account for the 
delay that took place. Those who acted on the part of Mrs. Talbot were 
allowed to exhibit fresh interrogatories to the witnesses, to examine 
and re-examine them ; and I dare say it was in consequence of that 
permission that my learned friends will say they thought it necessary 
to exhibit additional articles on the 29th January, 1853. But if my 
learned friends trusted and believed their own witnesses to the original 
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libel, and were satisfied with their own case, what mattered it whether 
we were allowed to examine them or not? Can it be that my 
learned friends said " these charges are sufficiently good, these witnes- 
ses are sufficiently staunch, provided they are not cross-examined ; but 
if so, all will go to the ground ?" I cannot understand any other mode 
of reasoning which could have induced them to exhibit these addi- 
tional articles. If they were convinced that the evidence of Halloran, 
Finerty, and Maria Mooney — witnesses deposing to specific acts of 
adultery — was to be relied on, why did they go to Summer Hill and 
Eden Hill to get the gossip of Susan Benn, and the testimony of 
O'Brien, upon whom my learned friend (the Attorney General) seems 
to stand with so much confidence, although he was, admittedly, living 
with his sister on the wages of her prostitution, and was ready to 
swear at any time the reverse of what he had sworn ? I can only say, 
that my learned friend did not believe the witnesses to the charge in 
the first libel ; that he had no confidence in them when subjected to 
a cross-examination, even though that examination were conducted in 
the registry of the Court and not in public. They are not satisfied ; but 
they must go to rake up the whole country with promises of rewards, to 
get evidence against this unhappy lady. I say it, advisedly, with pro- 
mises of rewards ; and by whom were these rewards offered ? I see that 
there is some mark of dissent at the other side as regards this point. 
Susan Benn herself tells the story. She says, the Rev. Mr. Collis told 
her he would have her well provided for in Dublin. She admits, and 
so does O'Brien, that she told a faithworthy person that she knew 
nothing improper in the conduct of Mrs. Talbot Now I have stated, 
I think fairly, certainly with every intention to omit nothing — the 
charges in the pleadings of my learned friends. I do not think I have 
omitted a single charge ; and before I have sat down I shall not omit a 
particle of evidence in this case. Let us go back to the transactions 
which occurred at Mount Talbot, to the testimony of Halloran, 
Finerty and Mooney, and other witnesses whom I shall presently 
mention. I have told your Lordships that the first intimation given 
to Mr. Talbot about this transaction was on the 17th May. The 
first act to which Halloran deposes, is that of taking the bottles of 
wine from the wine-cellar and handing them out of the window of 
the water-closet to Mullane. Mr. Talbot called Hester Eeogh, a house- 
maid in his service, to corroborate Halloran in the statement that she 
came to him and asked him for the key of the beer-cellar. She is a 
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perfectly unimpeached witness — she is their own witness, not ours: she 
is produced by Mr. Talbot, and I defy my learned friends to shew the 
possibility of anyone holding a communication with her on the part of 
Mrs. Talbot previous to the 14th August, 1852, when she answered the 
articles contained in the libel, and gave an express contradiction to 
Halloran. To be sure there is a scintilla of truth on which the fabric 
of falsehood is erected by Halloran. It appears that she had gone on 
one or two occasions to the wine cellar with her mistress; but on 
each occasion she took from it, not wine, but raspberry vinegar, and 
made a mixture for the child. The next charge is the redoubtable 
scene in the water-closet. That is " early in the month of May." 
Halloran states that he saw there the acts of adultery committed. He 
was there in a press for the purpose of seeing these acts committed. 
He was prepared, and went there, according to his own story, for that 
purpose ; and was satisfied that the act was committed. Mr. Talbot 
was in the house at the time. He was sitting in his library close by 
the scene of the dreadful occurrence. He rang the bell. Halloran 
states that Mrs. Talbot said " that is Mr. Talbot's bell, you must go " 
" away." They remained there twenty minutes with every chance of 
detection ! Is there a human being in the world who will believe 
such a tale as that — that she risked her honour, her character, and all 
that was dearer to her than life itself, with every opportunity of detec- 
tion ? But add to this the plain and insurmountable contradiction of 
Hester Keogh ; and that Halloran, after he satisfied himself that the 
act of adultery, with all its disgusting details, was committed, finds it 
necessary on the 10th to hide himself in a turf-press. For what pur- 
pose ? To ascertain if Mrs. Talbot was capable of committing adultery. 
If he saw adultery committed in the water-closet why did he put 
himself to the trouble of remaining the whole night in a turf-press, first 
to see them go from the water-closet, to trace them from the water- 
closet to the bed-room and from the bed-room back to the water-closet 
again? This tale is perfectly incredible if we know anything about 
Halloran ; and this leads me to touch on the household of Mount 
Talbot. We will not try back on what my learned friend may 
have said, or may not have said on the last occasion in re- 
ference to Mr. Talbot, but one thing is certain, that he described 
Halloran as a " ruffian." Now I said I would not compliment Mr. 
Talbot, and I am not about to do so. He is a gentleman of con- 
siderable property. He has derived his property from an uncle. 
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He had by Mrs. Talbot an only child, a daughter. He could not 
make any provision for that child under the will of his late uncle : 
and this remarkable fact is proved by a perfectly unimpeached witness, 
Cicely Rogers, a woman hired by Mr. Talbot, in London. She 
appears to have been of the higher class of servants. Mr. Talbot — 
this gentleman of station and position, arranged even matters con- 
nected with his female servants himself, for we have him telling her 
he parted her from his service, because he could get a housemaid 
good enough for him for half the amount of wages which he paid her. 
She tells us she was astonished on one occasion an going to the 
parlour at Mount Talbot, at hearing Mr. Talbot conversing with a 
gentleman, and complaining that Mrs. Talbot had no male issue, and 
was not likely to have any other children. He appears to have 
made similar complaints to Mr. Paget, and (in the evidence of Mr. 
Bruce) to have consulted medical men on the subject in Edinburgh. 
This thought certainly occupied much the mind of Mr. Talbot Well, 
Cicely Rogers was domesticated at this time as housemaid with Mr. 
Talbot. She was succeeded by Maria Mooney, or by Margaret Hall. 
Sometimes they are called housemaids, at one time housekeepers, at 
another childrens'-maids. I do not know how they are to be described. 
Mooney remains in the house, or comes there, after Rogers leaves. 
Margaret Hall also continued in the service. Hester Keogh came 
subsequently to the service of Mr. Talbot, and continued there long 
after the 19th of May; but Halloran comes into the service on the 
13th March, 1852. And where does he come from? Not from the 
treadmill, for he was employed in other work in the prison in Dublin, 
but he comes from prison having received (as Dr. Radcliffe states 
in his judgment) the utmost amount of punishment for forging 
discharges which enabled him to get into respectable places. He 
gets into the service of Mr. Talbot on the 13th March, 1852, and 
remains till 19th of May — altogether about two months. He gives a 
description of himself, which I shall presently read to your Lordships, 
as I shall also read the description given of him by Finerty, and you 
will then be enabled to test the value of his evidence. " But," it may 
be said, "How is Mr. Talbot to blame for his having received this" 
"servant on a forged discharge ?" It is quite possible that he knew 
nothing of the forged discharge. But I will read the description of 
the conduct and character of Halloran. I will read the detailed 
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account which he gives of himself, and that which Finerty gives of 
him ; and notwithstanding the knowledge of this and other conduct 
unsurpassed for atrocity of Halloran, he was retained in the service 
of Mr. Talbot after the 19th of May; for I am now authorized to 
tell your Lordships that among the most dreadful horrors enacted 
on the night of the 19th May, after Mr. Talbot had consigned, 
without investigation, his wife to the care of Halloran, it is proved 
beyond doubt that Halloran attempted to violate her. That fact 
was brought to the knowledge of Mr. Talbot, and what does Mr. 
Gage say of him ? He states, in his reply to the 34th Interrogatory, 
"During my visits at Rathgar to the impugnant, amongst other" 
'• matters she told me that Halloran, the butler, during the night " 
" between the 19th and 20th May, went into her room and shut the " 
" door, and used very improper language to her, and wanted to get" 
" into the bed with her. She told me she said, ' Good God I am I'" 
" * brought to this ?' that she sprang from the bed and rang the bell " 
" for assistance, and that Finerty came into the room and took " 
" Halloran away out of the room. I stated what she said to me " 
" to the promovent, and I depose that I thought he took it very " 
" coolly, and in a manner that surprised me." That is an admitted 
fact in the case, and I will recur to it again. Let me now 
give you Finerty's account of Halloran. He is throughout this 
transaction acting in concert with this Halloran; and what does 
Finerty say of him? "About three weeks prior to the 19th of May," 
" 1852, Halloran was drunk for part of two days, but not for three " 
" days together. One of the said days I found him recovering from " 
" drunkenness, he was lying under a tree in the demesne." I suppose 
Finerty considers it very slight intoxication if he did not continue 
drunk for three days. This is the description Finerty gives of Hal- 
loran. About three weeks before this particular transaction this con- 
fidential butler is drunk on the domain. He is in a state of beastly 
intoxication, and not able to attend to his business for two whole 
days ! And yet this is the man who is so cool and so calm as to be 
able to go to a water-closet to watch till he sees an act of adultery 
committed, and who afterwards watches in a turf-press, and remains 
there an entire night to discover what, if we believe him, he had 
discovered before, and placed beyond a doubt. 

Judge Moore. What evidence is there of an attempt to violate 
Mrs. Talbot? 
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The Solicitor General, The evidence is overwhelming. It is proved by 
the Rev. Mr. Gage, by Finerty, by Hester Keogh, and is scarcely 
denied by Halloran himself. That is the reason why on the last 
occasion, Halloran being in the libel and the additional articles the 
mainstay of the cage, was thrown over by my learned friend, who like 
a bold seaman in a storm, finding the ship in difficult} 7 , cuts away the 
mainmast that he may still hold by the hull. He says Halloran is an 
abandoned villain ; for he knew there was evidence of such a nature 
against Halloran, that credit could scarcely be given to so nefarious a 
character. What is Halloran's own account of himself? He will not 
answer the question whether he obtained Mr. Gabbett's place by a 
forged discharge, or whether he obtained Mr. Studdart's by the same 
means. He will not say whether or not he knows a man of the name 
of Maginnis, who is in the habit of forging discharges, or whether 
Maginnis ever forged a discharge for him. He will not say whether 
he ever forged discharges, or how often he has done so, but he does 
say " 1 was confined for three months in Richmond Bridewell for forging " 
" a discharge!" 

There is the respectable butler of this most respectable gentleman, 
who lived with his wife far away from all her friends, in a not very 
favoured portion of the country ! This butler, whose habits are such 
as he has- described them himself, and such as were known to the 
agent of Mr. Talbot, is the person who was taken into the confidence 
of Mr. Talbot on the 17th of May, who is put to watch, and does 
not watch, on the 17th, who watches on the 18th, but does not tell 
the result of his watching; who on the 19th, when he sees Mrs. 
Talbot going to Mullane's room, hastens to his master and cries 
" Now she is caught in the trap ;" and in this man's custody he leaves 
his wife! You ask by what evidence is it shewn that he was 
guilty of this atrocious attempt. From the first moment she was 
sent to her bed-room she was not allowed to leave it. She made the 
most passionate pleading to both these men to let her go to her 
husband and child. May you not suppose, without stretching the 
probabilities of the case, that her anxiety was to offer an explanation 
of that which led to the dreadful scene of the 1 9th of May ? No ; she 
was not permitted. She struggled to get out of the room. Halloran 
says he used violence to her to prevent her going to Mr. Talbot, because 
he directed him to do so. He did not, he says, use violence to her 
with the alleged intention ; but Finerty states that the bell was rung, 
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that he came to the room, and that Mrs. Talbot implored of him in 
the most passionate terms " for Heaven's sake not to leave her in the " 
" room alone with that man," that he turned Halloran out of the room, 
and that then and there Mrs. Talbot told him that she was " sunk low" 
" indeed when Mr. Talbot's butler could dare to offer her an insult." 
" Surely," said Finerty, " he did no such thing." '•' Indeed, though, he" 
" did," said she, and persisted in that asseveration. Is that all ? No. 
The bell is heard by Hester Keogh also; it is answered by her, and 
when she comes to the room Mrs. Talbot tells her the outrage she 
endured, and details to her the circumstances more minutely. She 
told her that Halloran seized her legs, and took her feet into his hands ; 
that she was then lying on the bed in a state of agony, and that he 
then and there attempted to violate her. He gave a colour to this 
transaction ; but eo instantly when the circumstance occurred she made 
a communication of it to the first person who approached her, to the 
only female who was allowed to come near her, the only being in the 
whole mansion who appears to have a spark of humanity in her com- 
position. That circumstance is communicated to Mr. Gage, a pure, 
high-minded, honourable man, and by him to Mr. Talbot, who received 
it without the slightest emotion ; so as greatly to excite the astonish- 
ment of Mr. Gage. Will you believe that after Mr. Talbot was made 
acquainted with this atrocious circumstance — I say nothing now about 
the drunkenness of Halloran — what care I no w for his forging discharges ? 
— for surely all sink into insignificance before this abominable transac- 
tion of the night of the 19th of May — will you believe that after all this 
is communicated to Mr. Talbot this Halloran goes to Dublin (he knows 
the screw he has upon Mr. Talbot), and in a letter from Finerty is 
solicited to come back, but refused unless Mr. Talbot paid his expenses 
and raised his wages — will you believe that this intoxicated butler, this 
forger, this man escaped from the jails and hulks of the city, returns to, 
and is retained in, the service of Mr. Talbot, having got £10 per year 
in addition to his former wages ? Now, my Lords, we begin to get an 
insight into the household of Mount Talbot. 

Judge Torrens. Up to what time did he continue in the service 
of Mr. Talbot? 

. The Solicitor General So long, my Lord, as we ever hear of his 
name in the pleadings. He is there still — at least we know nothing 
to the contrary. 

The Attorney General. He is not there now. 
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Judge Torrens. And is it in evidence, Mr. Solicitor General, that 
he got an increase of wages? 

The Solicitor General Yes ; £10 a year. This valuable butler— 
this fellow who from the first moment he set foot in Mount Talbot 
appears to have laid himself out for some nefarious purpose — got this 
reward for his services. At the opening of the case I asked your 
Lordships to bear in mind the communication was made on the 17th 
of May by Halloran and Finerty ; that Halloran made that commu- 
nication on apparently good grounds — having seen the act of adultery 
more than once committed; but that Finerty does not say he ever 
had a suspicion. On the 17th of May, the day on which Halloran 
informed him that he was going to make the communication, Finerty, 
the steward, made some communication to Mr. Talbot, and these two 
are the men who were put to watch Mrs. Talbot, and lead her, if they 
could, into the abyss of guilt, crime, misery, and destruction, to which, 
if their evidence is believed, she must be brought Your Lordships 
will perhaps say, is it possible that a man in the position of Mr« 
Talbot would bring forward a case which, he did not believe to be 
perfectly true ? Although he is not sworn he is thus made a sort of 
additional witness. I am not willing to say anything unnecessarily 
harsh against Mr. Talbot, or those who managed his case before it 
came before the Court for discussion, yet I cannot compliment away 
the most vital interests of my client I have told you how he received 
the narrative of this appalling transaction. But let all that be forgiven, 
for it was after the disclosure of the 19th of May that he was made 
aware of it. If he was a man of feeling, of high honour, of a sensitive 
mind — I care not when the circumstance took place, after the scene of 
the 1 9th if possible still more than before it — he ought to have placed 
himself high and dry above suspicion, instead of cherishing the 
infamous miscreant who had so dared ; instead of keeping him 
in his service and paying him double wages, he should have hurled 
him from him as a thing capable alone of communicating disease 
and contamination. But no, he is literally solicited to remain 
at Mount Talbot. And what is the position of Mr. Talbot's other 
domestics? My learned friend spoke of Finerty just as he did of 
O'Brien, and I suppose he will do so again. I said there were exagger- 
ations on both sides ; but never was there such exaggeration as to say 
that not one of the witnesses of the respondent have been damaged 
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in any way — except, indeed, as my learned friends Dr. Gayer and 
Dr. Walsbe say, "Halloran is a little damaged!" — " the butler is a " 
"little damaged!" "Nobody insinuates any thing against Finerty." 
" It is true that the story was first told to Mr. Talbot by Halloran ;" 
" that Halloran was the man who first caused all this confusion ; " 
" but though he is so, there are various other witnesses on whose " 
" testimony a decree could be founded." Let us deal with Finerty. 
Finerty is the steward. Is he without any impeachment of his cha- 
racter ? In the first place, he says that although he communicated 
with Halloran previous to the disclosure to Mr. Talbot, yet he never 
once heard of the transaction in the water-closet ; but he proves how 
intimately he is related to Halloran, for he is obliged to admit, on 
cross-examination, that he forged letters for Halloran ; and that he 
wrote a letter from Mount Talbot in the assumed name of Denis Delany. 
Some one is writing to Mount Talbot, and Finerty interferes and writes 
a letter in the name of Denis Delany telling what he now admits is 
false on the face of the letter — namely, that Halloran was not at 
Mount Talbot, though he is obliged to admit that he was there when 
he wrote stating that he was not. This may be insignificant, but 
coupled with the fact of Finerty's anxiety to keep Halloran in Mount 
Talbot, and that he induced Mr. Talbot to retain Halloran in his 
service — who found him so valuable that he gave him £10 a year 
additional — does it not argue that there is some investigation going 
on — some inquiry being made — something strange and important (if 
we could but come at it by the cross-examination of Finerty), in 
addition to what he does disclose — namely, that he agreed to be a 
forger and writer of false letters on behalf of Halloran. What also 
have we about Finerty ? We have him the person who, in describing 
the scene deposed to by the principal witness, states that Mullane 
went over to the window of the water-closet and went away again, 
while Halloran states that he went over and got in. Again Finerty 
is the man who joined with Halloran in keeping Mrs. Talbot from 
her husband and child. But still more we have it sworn to in 
the testimony of an unimpeached and unimpeachable witness — their 
own witness in fact — we have it in the testimony of Hester Keogh, 
who, you will recollect, contradicts the articles to which she was 
examined in every circumstance — before any one had intervened — 
when she was living in the house of Mr. Talbot (and if she wished to 
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be depraved, and swerve from truth, she had every inducement) — 
contradicts the whole of the charges alleged to be within her know- 
ledge affecting the character of Mrs. Talbot and she tells us she was 
obliged to leave the house at Mount Talbot — for they did not venture 
to discharge her immediately on her giving this evidence, because 
they knew she was telling the truth, and that if they discharged her 
the circumstances would have told " trumpet tongued" against them, 
she had to leave the house because she was persecuted by Halloran 
and Finerty for not having sworn falsely against her mistress, and 
because Halloran attempted to break in the door of her room in order 
to commit violence upon her. 

Baron Green. Does Hester Keogh state that? 

The Solicitor General. Yes, my Lord, in distinct terms. Let me 
read her answers. "I left Mount Talbot because Halloran and" 
" Finerty were on bad terms with me because I would not swear false" 
" against Mrs. Talbot, and also in consequence of Halloran attempting " 
" to burst in my room door." On the other side they admit Halloran 
is a little shaken in his evidence. Judge RadclifFe says "No judg-" 
" ment could be founded on his evidence." My learned friend, on the 
last occasion, described him as a " ruffian," but Finerty he described 
as unimpeachable— rhe who, according to his own confession, is in 
hourly communication with Halloran ; who admits he had agreed to 
forge a letter for Halloran (for what purpose has been kept in the 
dark) — who drove from the place Hester Keogh because she would 
not swear falsely ! I defy my learned friends to explain in any other 
way why Hester Keogh directly contradicts their statements. She 
was vouched to prove the articles. Halloran and Finerty were the 
instigators of this case. They gave information to Mr. Adair, Mr. • 
Talbot's attorney. They said that Hester Keogh would prove this 
and that and calculated upon her so doing. They calculated from a 
knowledge of their own false minds and foul hearts. They calculated 
that by intimidation or solicitation — they were to use both — they 
would induce her to forswear herself on her solemn oath. And 
Finerty is still in the employment of Mr. Talbot. He is to this hour 
in his employment, and perhaps has twenty or thirty pounds a year of 
additional wages — though for legitimate purposes Mr. Talbot is any- 
thing but lavish of his money. How rigid an economist he was when 
his unhappy wife was concerned ! Hear on this head the evidence 
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that falls from Susan Benn and Maria Benn. Even they say Mrs. 
Talbot received no money from ber husband ; that they had fre- 
quently seen her crying; that Mr. Talbot had on one occasion made 
Maria Benn his confidant; and whilst his wife is crying in one room 
he is explaining to his servant in the other that he would be ruined 
because some item of £10 was spent in his absence! And who were 
his guests in the house at the time of this vast expenditure ? Mr. and 
Mrs. Paget. What is the evidence of Cicely Rogers and Margaret 
Hall ? Why they tell us that Mrs. Talbot was left without sixpence of 
money. The lady of a gentleman of some thousands a year ! That 
they even knew her to be obliged to borrow a few pennies and six- 
pences from the servants about the place ; that she never had any 
money of her own ; and that when she was leaving London she was 
absolutely driven to ask Hall — a newly hired servant — to lend her 5s. 
to buy some necessary articles; she was repaid this small sum in 
three instalments, the last of them in three fourpennies which were 
taken from the child — the child crying for the money being taken from 
her — and sixpence in postage stamps ! That she was obliged to borrow a 
few shillings, and ultimately £5, from the butler, Buckley, in order to 
get chemises ! Buckley was there before Halloran. Here we have 
the lady of a gentleman of considerable means, whose relatives were 
married into some of the first families, compelled to borrow five 
pounds from the servant of Mr. Talbot! My learned friend, after 
this disclosure, (which appears in evidence, and I am not exaggera- 
ting), whatever he may have done on the former occasion, will not ' 
rise here now and pass a panegyric on Mr. Talbot. Cicely Rogers 
tells us that Mr. Talbot, when hiring her to manage his affairs, said 
with some sneering expression, " I don't want my wife to have any- " 
" thing to do with my affairs at all." Is there nothing here to shew 
the description of man he was, to prove in what esteem he held his 
wife, to mark the possibilities and probabilities of the case? I am 
pleading the cause of a lady unable to give a single particle of instruction 
for her case—a lady of whom Mr. Gage said you might as well take 
a lunatic from an asylum as bring her to sustain her defence. I intro- 
duce you to the household of Mount Talbot, and I shew you that the 
domestics there are taken from the common jails, that they are ready 
to swear anything; and I ask you to weigh all these circumstances 
before you decide upon the last record here that this lady is to be 
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condemned as a woman who has prostituted herself like the vilest 
wretch that walks the streets at midnight ; and that her offspring — 
Mr. Talbot's child — shall bear the stain of opprobrium on her brow for 
ever. I am told that Mr. Talbot might increase the wages of the 
servant Halloran after such circumstances as those which occurred, 
and yet do so with perfect innocence. I think the expression of 
Judge Radcliffe is that Mr. Talbot might keep Halloran innocently. 
He tells us that in his judicial mind he can see a reason why it might 
be desirable to retain him in his service ; and I, as counsel for Mrs. 
Talbot, see why it might have been unsafe not to retain him. Make 
allowance — says my learned friend — for the acts of a man whose 
composure is destroyed by the shock he has sustained ! But is his 
mind distracted or perturbed and wrung with agony? Is he excited 
or overcome by this fearful disclosure? If he be, then I say let 
everything be forgotten and forgiven. If he deals with the dis- 
closure of his wife's dishonour in a manner which shews that all 
his feelings have been strung to the point of greatest tension, that he 
is no longer master of his self-possession, then let all his indiscretions 
be forgiven. Is this the case? No such thing. He is not over- 
come, he is not excited, he is not carried away by his feelings. 
A cooler man never sat down to do a miserable thing than Mr. 
Talbot on that occasion. He is called up to this room. Now your 
Lordships have been startled by the fact of a lady going to a ser- 
vant's room. The witnesses —one, two, three of them — the witnesses 
of respondent and appellant depose that it was her custom to 
visit all the rooms of all the servants of the house, that it was 
her constant practice. Hester Keogh states she was in Mul- 
lane's room twice. Is that to be taken against her? If Hester 
Keogh was suppressing a portion of evidence (as Mooney did) she 
would have stopped where she says, " 1 did see her in the room of" 
Mullane," " but she came there to call me down from the room " is 
added, " and Mullane was not there at the time." Again, Margaret Hall 
states that Mrs. Talbot did not go to Mullane's room any more than 
to the other servants' rooms in the house. My learned friend asked on 
the former occasion how we shew that she went to the rooms of other 
servants. I say in the evidence of Margaret Hall and Cicely Rogers. 
Dr. Radcliffe said there is no evidence that she got anything done in 
the other rooms. I say there is evidence — the evidence of Margaret 
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Hall, who states that she got alterations made in the kitchen -boy's 
room, and gave directions for the cleaning of it. But if Mr. Talbot 
was rash and impetuous, if he was carried away by over-ardent and 
overwhelming feelings, let him be forgiven and go free for any occur- 
rence on the 19th May; But what are the realities of the case ? He 
is called up by Halloran to the room. His wife is in this room. She 
goes to see these rooms. It is her only occupation. He keeps his 
own keys ; he doles out the allowance of tea ; he hires his servant- 
maids ; he dismisses one because, indeed, he could get " better for " 
" his purposes for half the money. " Is there no significance in that ? 
He sends away from this lady her last protection — her maid. The 
household is cleared. Mooney is introduced. Halloran is introduced. 
Finerty is retained — and Mr. Talbot manages all these affairs himself. 
What does he leave his wife, except to wander from room to room, 
poor thing! entirely deserted by him, caring little for her, using 
contemptuous words towards her when hiring his domestics, scolding 
her for the expenditure of a trifling sum of money — even before her 
own domestics! He finds her in the room. She comes down 
from the room. She is hustled through the yard before these two 
desperate u ruffians" — for I am entitled to borrow the phrase from 
my learned friend who used it. Hester Keogh sees her. She clings 
to her child. That child is not examined. I make no comment on 
that circumstance. I would not have advised her examination ; and I 
know too well the feelings of my learned friend on the other side for a 
moment to expect that he would have permitted her examination. 
Yet though not produced that child is a witness of the utmost 
power and cogency. Her very presence in that place at that hour 
is the strongest evidence of the purity and innocence of my 
client That child, the last hope and comfort of her desolation and 
bereavement, is taken from her, and the mother is consigned to 
the tender mercies of the forger and the suborner of perjury. 
What does Mr. Talbot do ? Certainly, as Curran has graphically 
said, I think a man in such circumstances could not be expected to 
" writhe with grace and moan in melody." The " great Master of" 
" human nature," has described the feelings of the " Moor" when he 
hears the intelligence of the dishonour of Desdemona. All the 
recollections of ambition and glory throng upon him ; the neighing 
steed, the shrill trump, the spirit-stirring drum, the plumed troop 
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— all the pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war — and for 
the miscreant who insinuates the dishonour of his wife : — 



" Villain, be sure thou prove my love a whore ; 
" Be sure of it ; give the ocular proof; " 
" Or, by the worth of mine eternal soul, " 
" Thou hadst better have been born a dog " 
" Than answer my wak'd wrath." 



There is a noble passion, a towering departure from self-possession ! 
But in this case what have we ? Mr. Talbot, within five minutes after 
this scene — after the tale of his dishonour has been made good — is cool 
and collected as if he were merely informed of the loss of a sheep by 
one of his servants ! Will your Lordships believe that, having placed 
his wife (whom he never doubted to that hour) in the care of those 
appalling villains, his next thought is to make up in a piece of paper a 
very small portion of tea and a few lumps of sugar, to be her 
sustenance until she should leave her home for ever ? There is the 
high-minded man whose feelings are so excited, who is so whirled 
away by passion that, it is said, he is not to be held accountable 
for anything he has done ! And is it surprising after such a scene had 
been enacted, after repeated and renewed exertions to break to her 
husband to make an explanation, to reach her child, after she had 
been driven back by the strong arms of Halloran and Finerty, after 
she was exposed to Halloran's assault on that dreadful night — that 
reason should have departed and madness supervened. I recollect 
that my learned friend thought he had me on the horns of a dilemma 
when alluding to this conduct of Halloran, for that attempt, said he, if 
made, shewed that Halloran knew Mrs. Talbot was dishonoured, and 
if not made it is a false charge against him. But is there not another 
way of viewing it ? Is it unlikely that Halloran, being the principal 
arm of the machine which was to work the ruin of my client, having 
removed the husband of Mrs. Talbot whom he had spirited to 
believe in his own dishonour, having seen the way in which the sug- 
gestions of his wicked mind were adopted by Mr. Talbot, would 
contemplate making " assurance doubly sure" by violating her person ? 
I go back to the overt acts of adultery charged in the evidence 
of Maria Mooney. Maria Mooney's testimony is this. Your 
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Lordships will recollect that in the month of October Mr. Talbot 
proceeded (Mooney states) about six or half-past six in the evening 
to Mr. Mahon's. Mooney said she saw Mrs. Talbot lying on the 
bed, having declared she would not go to the dinner-party that day. 
They ask on the other side, was the illness of Mrs. Talbot on 
that occasion pretended ? and it slips out that the witness does not 
think it was. The party having gone to Mr. Mahon's, Mooney came 
up to arrange the bed-room— she fixes the time ; and Dr. RadclifFe says 
that the evidence on which I rely as a contradiction is a corroboration. 
If it is a corroboration, then farewell all contradictions in evidence! 
What was the hour for going to the party? The dressing time for 
dinner was six o'clock. Mrs. Talbot would not dress for dinner, not 
intending to go to the party. Those going to the party may be supposed 
to have left at about half-past six. The distance is a quarter or a half 
mile ; and Mullane having acted as coachman it is not too much to say 
that driving up to the door of the house, leaving the party, and 
returning must have occupied him half an hour. This Maria 
Mooney deposes to having found Mrs. Talbot and him together in 
the bed-room ; the groom on the bed of his master, with his master's 
wife, without any bolting or locking of the door, and in a room 
accessible to every one in the house ! Nobody says there was a super- 
abundance of servants at Mount Talbot, or that there was any 
useless helper about this place ; therefore it is likely Mullane on his 
return, unharnessed his horse and put up the car; and yet 
— according to Maria Mooney — he is found stretched on the bed 
of Mr. Talbot, committing the act of adultery with Mr. Talbot's wife, 
at a time when Mrs. Talbot is distinctly proved by Margaret Hall to 
have been, not in her bed-room, but in the library with her child ! 
When she sees the parties she retires. There is no gesticulation, 
no exclamation of surprise on her part. She shuts the door as 
gently as she opened it — is sorry to have disturbed what is going on. 
She returns again, and this time she brings water for the bed-chamber. 
(It is all-important that she brings water), and she finds Mullane coming 
out of the room in which she had just before seen him committing 
adultery with her mistress. This is a precise statement. Be it cre- 
dible or not, it is precise. She is a perjurer if it be not true. 
Of that there cannot be a shadow of doubt. Dr. RadclifFe says, you 
corroborate her ; for Margaret Hall brings her to the locus in quo. 
Hall is the lady's-maid and children's-maid of Mrs. Talbot ; she is 
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the person he dismissed, saying he did not want a lady's-maid ; but 
he gave her the best of characters. She is now living in the service of 
Lady Ashbrooke, She is an important witness; and 1 will open to 
your Lordships how she has been tampered with, not by Finerty or 
Halloran, but by higher persons. In her evidence she refers to the 
same evening. You will recollect that Mooney said she came up a 
second time with water to the rooms. It was then that, she says, she 
saw Mullane coming out of the room in which she had previously left 
him committing the act of adultery. Hall, who is a perfectly un- 
impeached witness, gives an accurate account of the whole matter ; 
she tells us everything about it She deposes that she was with 
Mooney " when she brought up the water," that she " well remem- * 
" bers said Maria Mooney stopping to look at the child sleeping ; and " 
" Mooney remarked, that the child looked better when asleep." She 
covers the whole time. She left Mrs. Talbot in the library with the 
candles lighted. She proves the falsehood and impossibility of 
the statement of Mooney. She proves that whilst in the library, 
where Mrs. Talbot was performing that duty, which I think is the 
test of a clear soul and conscience, where she is teaching her child 
(that child whom Mr. Talbot believes she brought everywhere for 
the purpose of better concealing her criminality, and the more safely to 
gratify her lust), to address to the Supreme Being her last words for the 
day in a hymn — she desires Hall to pull the bell ; and Mooney answers 
it. She said "send Mullane here; 1 ' and the witness states, that when 
he came Mrs. Talbot desired him to have the car ready next day that 
she might go to Roscommon to purchase some articles for the child ; 
and that Mullane stood in the passage and acted with the most per- 
fect respect as he received her commands ; and that it was impossible 
that he could have gone to the bed-room, because she (Hall) went to 
the bed-room, put the child to bed, and remained there till a late hour 
because the child was restless and would not go to sleep.* Is this 

* The evidence here referred to, by the Solicitor General, is as follows : — 

Maria Mooney. Margaret Hall. 

" I knew John Talbot, Esq., the pro- " "I depose that I was in the em-" 

" movent, and Mary Ann Talbot, the im- " " ployment of the promovent and im- " 

" pugnant, in this cause since the month" " pugnant at Mount Talbot in the" 

" of August 1851. I lived with them at " " autumn of the year 1851. I depose " 
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a corroboration? I never perused anything so extraordinary in a 
criminal case — for this is substantially a criminal case— as the judgment 



Maria Moonet. 

" Mount Talbot as housemaid for three " 
" months and two days in that year. " 
44 I depose that, shortly after I went to" 
" live at Mount Talbot in the said year, " 
" the promovent and impugnant, the " 
" impugnant's brother and a Mr. Bright " 
" were invited to dine at Mr. Mahon's " 
44 in the immediate neighbourhood of" 
44 Mount Talbot. I depose that before " 
41 the hour for dressing, I went to the " 
44 impugnant's room with fire : she was " 
44 lying on the bed at the time. She " 
44 told me not to bring her any hot " 
44 water. She said she had a bad head- " 
44 ache, and was not able to go out to " 
44 dinner. I do not think she feigned " 
44 or pretended illness, for she looked " 
44 very poorly ; that was about six " 
44 o'clock in the evening. The pro- " 
44 movent, the impugnant's brother and" 
14 Mr. Bright went to Mr. Mahon's to" 
44 dinner without the impugnant. " 

44 1 depose that, at or about the hour " 
44 of eight o'clock in the evening of" 
44 the same day, I went up stairs to " 
44 make up the several bed-rooms for " 
44 the night; and I depose that, amongst " 
44 others, I went to the bed-room of the " 
44 impugnant, which was the last I " 
44 went to. I proceeded to open the " 
44 door of said room, which I depose " 
44 immediately opened without any " 
44 noise ; and on my so opening said " 
44 door, I saw the impugnant Mrs. " 
44 Talbot and William Mullane in this" 
44 article mentioned on the bed to- " 
44 gether in the act of criminal inter-" 
44 course with each other. " 

44 1 depose that in some time after- " 
44 wards I returned up stairs with a " 
44 can of water, when 1 depose I saw" 



Margaret Hall. 
44 my principal duty was to take care of " 
44 their child. I well remember the day " 
44 when the promovent dined with Mr. " 
44 Mahon in the immediate neighbour- " 
44 hood of Mount Talbot, and I well " 
44 remember and depose that the im- " 
44 pugnant had a bad bilious headache, " 
44 and was obliged to lie down on the " 
44 bed, and in consequence thereof was " 
44 unable to go to the said dinner party ; " 
44 and I depose I saw said impugnant " 
44 on the bed before the promovent left " 
44 the house for said dinner party ; and " 
44 1 depose that, between that period" 
44 and on or about seven o'clock, I " 
44 went two or three times into said " 
44 impugnant's room with her said " 
44 child, and saw her there alone ; and " 
44 1 depose that on or about seven " 
44 o'clock, or some considerable time " 
44 before eight dchck, the impugnant, " 
44 feeling somewhat better, got up, and " 
44 went and sat in the library, which " 
44 was on the same landing or passage " 
44 as the bed-room of said impugnant, " 
44 and immediately adjoining the same. " 
44 1 depose that impugnant's child was " 
44 with her in said library, and I depose " 
44 that the impugnant heard her said " 
44 child a lesson and repeat a verse of " 
44 a hymn, as was her custom every " 
44 night before she went to bed ; and I " 
44 depose that, on or about eight o clock " 
44 or shortly after, I went to the library, " 
44 and took said child to put her to bed. " 
44 1 did put her to bed in said im- " 
44 pugnant '* room and where said child " 
44 slept during the stay of Mr. M'Caus- " 
44 land, the brother of the impugnant, " 
44 who was then on a visit at Mount " 
44 Talbot I saw said William Mullane " 
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in this. In one part of it I find that Mrs. Talbot was bound to 
prove she was not guilty ; establishing the . fact of her insanity won't 
do. " Suppose she was insane," said Dr. Radcliffe, " this fact is not " 
" enough ; she must go further and prove that she never was guilty." 
It is not enough to shew there is no evidence of her guilt, but it must 
be proved she was not guilty ! Thus reversing all the principles of 
our law, which presumes that a man is innocent until he is proved to 



Maria Mooney. Margaret Hall. 

" said William Mullane walk out of the " " hut once in the evening of said day " 
" said impugnant s said bed-room." "after the hour of six o'clock and" 

" before the hour of eleven o'clock at " 
" night. That was after the impugnant " 
44 had left her bed-room, and went " 
" to the library, and "after she had heard the child her lesson, when in my presence," 
" she rang the bell, and Maria Mooney having entered the library, the impugnant " 
" desired her to send Mullane to her. She did send him, and on his coming just " 
" into the doorway, the impugnant, in my presence and hearing, gave him some " 
44 verbal directions, namely, as well as I now recollect, that he should have the " 
" car the following day, in order, as well as I recollect, that she might go to " 
" Roscommon to purchase some matter of dress for the child. While the impugnant " 
44 was giving said directions, I passed said Mullane, who was standing near the " 
" door. I had the child with me to put her to bed, which I did in the impugnant' s " 
" room, which immediately adjoins the library. The library door was and " 
44 remained open with candles lighted, and I have no doubt, and verily believe," 
" said Mullane left the library immediately after my going to the bed-room," 
" leaving the impugnant alone. 1. did not see Mullane on that evening, but on " 
44 the occasion I have stated, I did not see him after his return from Thornfield. " 
44 1 depose that in consequence of the child being restless, and not going to sleep," 
44 I did not leave the said impugnant's room for a considerable time, and until" 
* 4 about half -past nine o'clock; and I depose that said impugnant continued in said" 
44 library from the time she got up, at or about seven o'clock, until near eleven o'clock ; " 
u and 1 depose that I well remember that about half -past ten o'clock, when going to " 
41 bed, that I went into the room of the impugnant, and was followed by Maria Mooney" 
44 who brought water up to the room, I depose the lights were still in said library" 
44 and the impugnant was not in her own room ; and I depose that I well remember " 
44 said Maria Mooney stopping to look at the child sleeping, and I well recollect said" 
44 Mooney remarking that the child looked better when asleep. I depose that I did not " 
44 nor could said Mooney meet said Mullane walking out of the impugnant's room, or " 
44 at all on that occasion ; and I verily believe that the statements in the promovent's " 
44 eighteenth and nineteenth articles of his additional articles, which I have read, to " 
44 be wholly false." 
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be guilty. Nor can I understand this sentence, except by referring 
them to some peculiar mood or temper of mind. " Perhaps," said Dr. 
Radcliffe, " it is possible there is nothing in the acts mentioned by her " 
" indicative of her guilt ; but it seems strange and suspicious, and there " 
" was plainly much talking going on, with opportunities for Mrs. Talbot " 
" to make appointments, if so inclined, for Mullane to go to her room " 
" to meet her." — Who doubts it ? — Whose wife has not similar opportu- 
nities, "if so inclined?" "And, perhaps, there was ground for obser- *' 
"vation afforded to those in the house ; and perhaps when Mullane" 
" drove her out in the car, and when he accompanied her with the child " 
" on its donkey, ground for observation to those outside was afforded," 
" to account for opinions." " Perhaps," said Dr. Radcliffe, " there was " 
" ground for observation" — " perhaps I" in a judgment condemning and 
passing a sentence on her almost tantamount to death and execution. 
" Perhaps" there is not evidence, said Dr. Radcliffe, "but it is highly" 
" material !" Here are half a dozen possibilities resting on a " perhaps ! " 
They are not " evidence," though " highly material !" I know well the 
eminent persons whom I now address ; and I suggest no crotchets, I 
do not resort to petty contradictions ; but I say read these two deposi- 
tion's — put them face to face — and it will be impossible not to believe 
that the account given by Hall is in direct contradiction to that given 
by Mooney. I say it is impossible to believe that the accounts are not 
in direct opposition. Another question then is, which of the two 
witnesses are you to believe? When did Mooney tell her story? 
Naturally, you will say, at the earliest possible opportunity. If she 
were in England, in India, or in the Crimea, it is possible she could 
not be found out. But she is not in any of those places. She is in 
the house of Mr. Talbot's agent. Yet she never mentions a word of 
the transactions until after the filing of the additional articles. Then, 
for the first time, she told it to Mrs. Barlow ; and it is not until three 
months afterwards that there is any importance attached to it — for it 
is not mentioned to Mr. Barlow till three months have elapsed. She has 
suppressed that the bell was rung, was answered by her, and that it was 
she who told Mullane to come up. If Mullane had been in bed with Mrs. 
Talbot, why should they have rung the bell for him? But she con- 
cealed this for months after the filing of the additional articles. What of 
Margaret Hall's case ? Margaret Hall is the lady's-maid of Lady Ash- 
brooke. She left Mr. Talbot's service with an unblemished reputation, 
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and he gave her an excellent character. He said he had no fault to 
find with her, but that he did not want a lady's-maid. Can Mr. Talbot 
say he would not have thought her a witness sufficient for his purpose ? 
1 now call upon your Lordships to consider the attempts made to induce 
her to swear what was a palpable fabrication. I am sorry to be obliged 
to mention this. I am not now dealing with persons in the position of 
Halloran and Finerty. Here is Mr. Adair, the attorney— Mr. Adair 
who nominated Mr. Worthington— Mr. Adair who followed up the case 
against Mullane — here is Mr. Adair getting a letter of introduction 
from Mr. Brown (the sub-agent of Lord Ashbrooke)— getting 
an introduction to Margaret Hall, and going to Lord Ashbrooke*s resi- 
dence. Mr. Adair tells Hall that her evidence is of no use to him as 
she did not see anything to cause her to think ill of Mrs. Talbot. 
That ought to have ended all communication with Hall. He stated 
that her evidence would be of no use to him, but added that if it were 
indispensable he would send for herl He repeats to her the story he 
had already told to Mr. M'Causland. Hall knew nothing of the water- 
closet transaction. No one spoke of it except Halloran. Yet this 
witness — who said she did not know anything as to impropriety on the 
part of Mrs. Talbot — is asked by Mr. Adair " Have you a doubt of" 
" Mrs. Talbot's being an adulteress after being in such places with " 
" Mullane as the water-closet ?" I will read the evidence of Margaret 
Hall: 

" In the month of April last Mr. Adair called on me at Lord Ash- " 
" brooke's at Castle Durrow, where I was then residing as lady's-" 
" maid. He brought a note to Mr. Browne, Lord Ashbrooke's butler, '' 
" from Mr. Hare, Lord Ashbrooke's agent. Mr. Browne introduced " 
"him to me in the dining-room, when he commenced questioning" 
" me ; he said he wanted to know if I recollected the night Mr. Talbot " 
" dined at Mr. Mahon's, and he asked me about Mrs. Talbot, and if" 
" she had'been ill on that day. I replied that she had a bilious head " 
"ache all that day. He also asked me about Mullane s washing" 
"being done in the laundry. I said it was, and that it was the" 
" agreement with him, as I understood, that it should be done. He " 
" also asked me about the shirts, and about Mrs. Talbot's having con- " 
" versations with Mullane, and I stated to him what I have deposed" 
" to respecting said matters; and after asking mo several other ques-" 
" tions I cannot now recollect, he said my evidence would not be of any " 

e 2 
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" use, as 1 did not see anything to cause me to think ill of Mrs. Talbot ; " 
" but he added, if it was indispensable, he should call upon me, and " 
" he then requested I would call on him in Dublin on my way to " 
" London to Lady Ashbrooke. I did call upon him accordingly, " 
" when he asked me several questions, and told me that Mrs. Talbot " 
"had confessed her guilt to a clergyman in the county of London- " 
" derry ; and he then ashed me if I thought there was a shadow of" 
" doubt of her being an adulteress after being in such places as the " 
"water-closet with Mullane. He also said that Mr. Talbot had" 
" caught her in Mullane's bed-room, and that she told Mr. Talbot " 
" not to blame Mullane, but her. I replied, ' Well, Sir, it looks very ' " 
" ' strange, but I cannot think it of her,' nor had I ever any reason to " 
" cause me to believe it. And so far from my saying to him that I " 
" believed her guilty, 1 stated the contrary, and told him I did not " 
" believe her to be guilty. He also said that Mrs. Talbot had been " 
" seen in the yard sending her daughter to kiss Mullane, and that when n 
" the child had kissed Mullane, she kissed the child ; and he explained " 
" that thereby Mrs Talbot sent kisses to Mullane and received them back n 
"from the child. I told him that I never saw anything of the kind, " 
" though I was most constantly with her and the child." 

Here is a passage which justifies me in what I stated — that this is 
pure fabrication ; and there is not a scintilla of evidence to sustain the 
allegation. Where did Mr. Adair get it? Is it a portion of the 
budget of unfounded calumnies and slanders to prove which they have 
not been able to find a witness, even down to the close of the case. 
What right had he to say this to a witness ? He said to Hall that 
Mrs. Talbot had been seen in the yard sending her daughter to kiss 
Mullane, and that when the child had kissed him she kissed the child . 
and he explained to the witness that thereby Mrs. Talbot sent kisses 
to Mullane and received them from him through the child. To this 
Margaret Hall said, " I never saw anything of the kind, though I was" 
most constantly with Mrs. Talbot and the child." I want to know 
what means " tampering with a witness." You go to a witness and 
say, what can you tell me ? Do you know anything against Mrs. Talbot? 
Have you a knowledge of an intrigue or improper intercourse between 
her and Mullane ? He is answered by a faithworthy witness, a person 
unblemished and untainted, having no interest in the proceedings; 
who says, " I know nothing against Mrs. Talbot, and can prove nothing" 
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against her." He says, " If you cannot you are no use to me ; but we" 
may want you yet; Halloran and Finerty may break down." This is 
an " arriere pens6e" of Mr. Adair's. " And if we can prove nothing" 
" without you we will prove with you ; you may call to me on youic way" 
" to England. Come to me, I am the agent of a man of property," 
though he may be very chary of dispensing it— if we cannot do it" 
" without you we may be able to do it with you." What he suggested 
to her was an unmitigated fabrication. It does not appear in the 
libel, in the articles, in the pleadings, nor in the additional articles. 
It was a statement put forward by Mr. Adair alone. If it were 
true that Mrs. Talbot was in the habit of (in the public yard) sending 
kisses by the child to Mullane, fifty witnesses could have been pro- 
duced to prove the fact. I say that was a suggestion to the witness, 
in making which Mr. Adair forgot his duty and his position; and so 
far from being anything against Hall, it speaks against Mooney. May 
we not believe that some artifice or other had been resorted to 
with Mooney as with Hall? What witness has not been tampered 
with? Susan Benn is to be looked after in private, in Dublin. 
O'Brien tells us if he swears anything against Mrs. Talbot 
he can swear the opposite. Halloran is bribed by ten pounds 
a year after he had sworn that which nobody can believe, and 
which has been abandoned by the judge below. Finerty we find 
suborning witnesses, and trying to make Hester Keogh swear what no 
one can induce her to swear. She tells the truth — and before there 
has been any communication with her — and is obliged to leave the 
house because Finerty and Halloran persecute her to act contrary to 
her conscience and principle. And why should the evidence of so 
respectable and so unimpeached a witness as Margaret Hall be passed 
over? She was sought out in the first instance by Mr. Adair— I will 
not say tampered with by him — because she could give a full account 
of every thing that occurred ; and why are we to reject her testimony 
in favour of such witnesses as have been brought to consort and 
herd together under the rooftree of Mr. Talbot? What remains? 
There are two capital charges of adultery. Dr. Radcliffe rejects these 
charges. I know not what he stands upon. He does not reject 
Mooney, for he says Hall corroborates her. I am not afraid that the 
learned Bench I address will come to any such conclusion. I am not 
afraid of their not seeing the fact that Mullane was brought to the room 
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by the ringing of the bell for a totally different purpose from that 
imputed. I am not afraid that this learned Bench will decide that 
because, as lawyers at assizes and sessions say, the party is brought to 
the locus in quo, in a case of this magnitude, involving such deep interest, 
such an interpretation will be put on actions perfectly innocent and free 
from crime. Read the evidence and take the broad bearing of the case 
as deposed to by Mooney and Hall. If they believed Mooney why 
did they ask Hall? If the case of the respondent were proved why 
risk any further evidence ? Why did they go to Hall the second time 
when she could not answer their purpose at first? It was because 
they knew how difficult it was to believe the story trumped up months — 
aye, more than a year — after this occurrence by the woman living in 
the house of the agent of Mr. Talbot. Why did she conceal this cir- 
cumstance to the last moment ? They feared that the story of Mooney 
would not tell well before a court of justice ; therefore they searched 
for evidence and found out Hall ; and, I contend for it, they have 
brought upon themselves their own discomfiture in her untainted 
evidence. O'Brien is abandoned in the judgment of Dr. RadclifFe, 
though my learned friend will not abandon him at the bar. Your 
Lordships will have little hesitation in rejecting his testimony when 
you read the evidence of Captain and Mrs. Williamson, who lived on 
intimate terms with the Talbots at Eden Hill and Summer Hill. They 
were in the habit of going there frequently, of passing unexpectedly 
almost every day ; and Mrs. Williamson states that she totally dis- 
believes all the charges and all that she heard of the alleged admissions 
of Mrs. Talbot ; and she pledges her oath to the fact that it was 
impossible from the intercourse with, and the knowledge she had of, 
Mrs. Talbot, any such thing could have happened. What does Captain 
Williamson say ? He describes the grounds and states that he was 
frequently there to and fro. He describes the place as an open field, 
and does not believe the possibility of any one selecting such a place 
for such a criminal intention ; but O'Brien says the offence was not com- 
mitted once or twice but constantly, daily, hour after hour, before the 
very door of the house in which Mr. Talbot was residing without inter- 
ruption ; for it is proved and admitted in the case that he never left 
home except when he went to the funeral of a near relative, on one oc- 
casion, to the county Kerry. Captain Williamson states that the field is 
a steep hill rising from the road towards the house. The house has 
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several windows in front Each commands a full view over the field 
down to the bottom and round to each side ; and the shrubbery is itself 
altogether public and exposed. He deposes that the plantations and 
trees form a narrow border ; that the trees are with very few excep- 
tions bare of boughs to a great extent from the ground and afford 
no cover whatever ; that at the west side of the house at the. top of the 
field there are only a few trees (which could not be called a shrubbery) 
close up to the house, fully exposed and affording no shelter to 
sufficiently conceal such acts as charged. My learned friend said on 
the last occasion that he did not know whether the leaves had fallen ; 
whether the song, " Fall as the leaves do, and die in October," had 
been illustrated. The circumstances must have occurred in October, 
November, and December, and concealment could not then be afforded 
by the plantation, even if it could be when the leaves were on the 
trees. I do not agree with my learned friend, or with Dr. Radcliffe, 
for the purpose of adopting a temporary justification of my client. I 
do not believe that the acts detailed at Summer Hill lead to any other 
conclusion but that adultery, and nothing less, was committed. My 
learned friend thinks they may be considered preparatory blandish- 
ments, — a sort of year's apprenticeship to the committal of adultery. 
1 am appealing to five intelligent Judges selected to try the most 
delicate and important case that can be conceived. It is stated that 
on one occasion Mullane was seen sitting at the fire with Mrs. Talbot 
in the absence of Mr. Talbot. I would be laughed at, I suppose, by 
every boy over fourteen, if I suggested that — considering the position 
of the two parties — they could, under such circumstances, have been 
living otherwise than as man and wife. The Benns say they saw 
Mrs. Talbot take Mullane to her bed-room. I ask, was it to discuss 
points of theology ? My learned friend said these were the blandish- 
ments of the amour ; but I say that if these acts are true, their object 
was adultery, and nothing less. What then is there which shatters the 
entire fabric of this case ? The fact that during the whole of this alleged 
intercourse — an intercourse carried on to adultery, and nothing less, if 
at all, it has been proved by the evidence of witnesses unimpeached and 
unimpeachable — that Mullane, from 11th May, down to October, 
1850, (and after that), was labouring under an obstinate and virulent 
gonorrhoea. I make a distinction, your Lordships perceive, as to dates, 
and for this purpose. Up to the 11th of May, 1850, a man named 
Garrett Roche was still in the service of Mr. Talbot. The family 
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resided near Mallow. There was in Mallow an apothecary and doctor 
named Barry, a gentleman of the highest respectability. He had an 
assistant named Nash. Dr. Barry deposes that during that time 
Mullane was labouring under an obstinate and virulent gonorrhoea. 
Nash fixes the time. He says he well recollects that it was when 
Garrett Jtoche was in the service of Mr. Talbot, for Roche went to the 
shop and said, " Why don't you cure Mullane and not leave him as " 
"he is ?" Garrett Roche had not left until the 11th of May, 1850 ; 
therefore at that time Mullane was ill with the disease. Dr. Barry 
says he continued to have gonorrhoea (and so does Nash) down to 
October, 1850. The Benns' statements are fixed in September. Roche 
left on 11th May. Therefore, before the 11th of May Mullane was 
diseased. Nash and Barry say he continued to have the disease during the 
time he lived at Summer Hill, and after he went to Eden Hill. Nash 
swears he mixed up prescriptions, and he and Barry positively depose 
to the continuance, without interruption, of the disease. Does it 
depend altogether on their evidence? No. Captain Williamson states 
that at that time Mr. Talbot admitted he was allowing a fellow who, 
he said, was eovered with disease, to be about his wife and child, 
driving his car with his wife upon it, handling his young daughter, 
putting her upon her pony or her donkey, putting his wife on her 
car ! Does it rest even here ? No ; he told Mr. Gage (after the whole 
of these occurrences and the explosion of the 19th May) that it was 
" Providence prevented Mullane from giving the disease to his wife, " 
** and his wife to him. M What, now, becomes of the Benns? My 
learned friend touched as lightly as he could on them, and sug- 
gested that we cannot know what this disease is; that we have 
no experience in such a case, and that it is just as good not to know 
whether it can be communicated. But this is the fact proved by 
professional men, proved by Mr. Gage, by Captain Williamson, by the 
admission of Mr. Talbot himself; and can any one believe, that this 
man who had a "virulent and obstinate" gonorrhoea — who was noto- 
riously diseased — even to the knowledge of Mr. Talbot, who yet did 
not dismiss him, but allowed him to bring from day to day his filthy 
fingers in contact with his wife and daughter ! — Can any one believe 
that the crime of adultery could be committed during the time he was 
so afflicted without immediate discovery ? If that is the case, what 
becomes I say of the testimony of the Benns ? — of O'Brien ? And 
are we to go on in a case of life and death — for this is life or death — 
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dow reject the principal witness and fling him away like a rotten 
reed ; take the next and admit he is a suborner of perjury and not to 
be depended upon; throw overboard the Temale witnesses who 
are vouched to support the additional articles ; take the articles them- 
selves and fling them to the winds ; yet still upon patchwork evidence 
found a sentence of condemnation? To be sure the evidence of 
Fallon remains, and he says that " on one occasion Mrs. Talbot came " 
" to the yard, had her child by the hand, and desired him to take " 
" that child and shew her a wheelbarrow in order that she herself" 
" could go to the room of Mullane unobserved?" Fallon says he saw 
Mrs. Talbot and Mullane through the window of Mullane's room. He 
does not say they committed adultery. In fact he tells us what Hester 
Keogh and Cicily Rogers had told us, but he puts a wicked construction 
upon a perfectly innocent transaction. She went there as she went to 
the other rooms and no more. And so he would have been compelled 
to admit were he now before your Lordships, but most conveniently 
he departs for America the very day after he has given his evidence. 
And Dr. Radcliffe, who does not believe Halloran, who has not much 
confidence in Finerty, who has no very high opinion of O'Brien, 
believes, and will found a sentence upon the testimony of this Fallon, 
who escaped to America the day after he gave his evidence. But there 
is another witness— Bridget Queeney, a servant at Mount Talbot, and a 
relative of Finerty. She was present on the occasion to which Fallon 
deposed. She says Mrs. Talbot often went to the rooms of the 
servants. It is our case that she did. This poor forlorn, neglected 
being, undervalued, 1 may say deserted, left to " mope and moon" 
about the house — what had she to do, deprived of her proper authority 
and position, but to walk from room to room? And we are now told 
that this attention to the restricted household duties, still left her to 
perform, must be taken as proof of guilt ? My Lords, I have 
exhausted the evidence of the witnesses. I know no other deposing 
to acts of adultery, or acts leading to adultery. Hester Keogh dis- 
proves their whole case, Margaret Hall disproves their whole case, 
Halloran is not to be believed, the Benns and O'Brien are thrown 
overboard by Mr. Talbot's counsel. If Keogh is believed Finerty is 
unworthy of credit, and is then the judgment of this Court to be 
supported on the evidence of Fallon (who is gone to America), and on 
the statement of the sister of the woman who keeps the " shebeen- 
house," and is herself under the tuition of Halloran and Finerty, the 
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suborners of perjury. What is left of all these charges ? The alleged 
confessions of Mrs. Talbot. I touched on this subject before, and 
referred to the circumstances under which they were given. I will 
close my address as quickly as I can, for I feel that I have wearied 
your Lordships. But the case is all important to my client I have 
endeavoured to, collect the facts, and to confine my observations on 
these facts within as narrow a limit as possible, and if I have wandered 
from them I have done so inadvertently. 

Judge Torrens. No member of the Court feels, Mr. Solicitor 
General, that you have at all unnecessarily occupied our attention ; so 
that if you desire an adjournment of the Court till to-morrow the 
Court will, with pleasure, accede to your request 

The Solicitor General. Oh no, my Lord; I wish to conclude. 
Now, as to the confessions. It is stated by Halloran and Finerty that 
at Mount Talbot she confessed her guilt to them. Does any member 
of the Court believe that she selected these men to be the confidants 
to whom she would unburden her heart? Hester Keogh says that 
on the evening of the 19th of May, and during the whole of the 
night, she again and again protested her innocence. That is a 
cardinal fact in the case. If we discuss the confessions of this 
lady, are we to reject what she stated when her reason was 
untouched, unimpaired, when she might be considered an account- 
able being, and only to take up her admissions when no sane 
man would say she had control of her words and was mistress of 
her actions ? Hester Keogh says she protested, most vehemently pro- 
tested, her innocence. Mr. M'Clelland came in the morning, and to 
upbraid her. I think that a minister of the Gospel might have come 
to a desolate woman, situated as Mrs. Talbot was, with a milder motive 
and more peaceful intention than that of upbraiding one so wretched. 
That, my lords, was not the lesson taught him by the example of his 
Divine Master. Still, upbraided as she was, we have it that she 
neither admitted nor denied her guilt. He found her in an upper 
room moping among baskets and clothes. I do not care whether his 
words in reference to her are " excited," "confused," or "distracted;" 
or whatever they may be. He took her to Dublin to Coffey's Hotel. 
He says she did then admit her guilt; that she made no secret of 
the matter; that she was in a state of horror, excitement and 
violence, and frequently attempted to throw up the window for the 
purpose of destroying herself. She said to him on one occasion 
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« Oh, Mr. McClelland ! I am in hell, and my brain is on fire ! " She 
was called the "mad woman" by the servants in the hotel. Mr. Gage 
came on the 25th; Mr. M'Causland came on the 23rd; but she 
continued in that deranged state described by Drs. Roscoe, Conolly, 
and Adams, for I put aside your Doctor Walsh, who tells us he 
composed four thousand prescriptions in an incredibly short space of 
time ; who estimates his professional skill by the number of prescrip- 
tions he composed, and the number of persons he despatched by them. 
I put the opinions of the gentlemen whom I have named in opposition 
to all the "sweepings of the Hall." I admit that in Coffey's Hotel she 
declared her guilt to Mr. McClelland ; but I ask your Lordships had 
she control of her mind at the time ? Was she conscious of what she 
was saying? Had not her many wrongs driven her to despair, and 
her despair to make those admissions? Did Mr. M'Clelland believe 
her? Have we not the evidence of Mr. Gage to the effect that he 
told him the servants at Mount Talbot were a " very bad set ?" Have 
we not Armstrong, referring to Mr. M'Clelland's conversation with 
her, stating that he said he hoped it was not a conspiracy got up 
against her? Here we have him expressing a hope that the wretched 
woman was not the victim of a gang of conspirators. Did he then 
believe her admissions? 

The Attorney General Is that Mr. M'Clelland's evidence? 

The Solicitor General That is what Mr. M'Clelland says, and it 
appears on the evidence of the Rev. Mr. Gage and Mary Armstrong. 
I am not at all surprised at my Learned friend starting, and becoming 
amazed at such a declaration. 

The Attorney General Oh, I am not in the least startled or 
amazed. I only want to follow you in the evidence from which you 
quote. 

Judge Torrens. Has an interrogatory been put to this gentleman 
upon this point ? 

The Solicitor General Oh, yes, my Lord. Mr. M'Clelland does 
not deny the statement. He gives it a sort of qualification; but 
he does not deny it. We have the lady removed to Rathgar on 
the 29th of May, where she remains until the 17th June. We have 
the description of her insanity, of her violence, of her paroxysms, at 
this place. We are told that all these scenes are the result of remorse; 
but does remorse, does penitence, does sorrow for sin go out into the 
highway proclaiming its commission? Would a penitent woman, 
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touched with remorse for sin, desire to publish her infamy ?* Is 
remorse for a course of crime shewn by a desire to proclaim that 
crime, and to commit acts which, from their recklessness, can be 
paralleled only within the walls of a lunatic asylum? Oh, no. 
Her words were the result of insanity, of excitement of mind, of 
the distracted state into which she had been plunged. The wit- 
nesses do not hesitate to say she was insane; and Mr. Gage has 
given his testimony to the fact, that you "might as well take" 
"a person out of a lunatic asylum to give instructions for a" 
" case as Mrs. Talbot" My Lords, we lately saw in the public 
press that an English jury found £50 damages in the case of 
the son of a nobleman who was charged with having committed 
adultery. He, comparatively speaking, was a mere boy, so that the 
lady was, in fact, more the seducer than the seduced ; but in this case 
— the case of a penniless groom — a verdict of £2000 damages is 
returned ; and we never hear more of him. We have him drinking 
with Halloran and Finerty on the night Mr. Talbot abandoned his 
house and his wife, having been dismissed, as it were, by his master. 
They set out in search of him and bring him back ; and on the morning 
of the 20th he is seen in the room of this unhappy lady. He is 
brought back by Halloran and Finerty. He is dragged back to 
Mount Talbot by them. To be sure, the immaculate Finerty and the 
veracious Halloran say "she sent for Mullane," — that the woman who 
was all night protesting her innocence, asked this Mullane to breakfast ! 
It is a curious thing that he who had been drinking all night with 
Halloran and Finerty is without a word being spoken brought back 
to Mrs. Talbot, and suddenly placed in the bed-room with Mrs. 
Talbot. I know not with what purpose this was done except to carry 
out a nefarious plot— a plot so demoniacal as only to be conceived by 
such polluted conspirators as Finerty and Halloran. Mrs. Talbot, so 
bereft of reason, leaves Ireland. She is taken to England. She is 
placed under the name of Armstrong in a private lunatic asylum, kept 
by a woman living under the false name of Trueman. Why is the 
name of this lady concealed ? No member of her family knows where 
she is. Why should not Mr. Senior, Mr. Gage, Mr. Bruce, her father, 
her mother, her sisters — married in the highest ranks of life— or her 
sisters' husbands, know where she is ? No. It is not to be known to any 
one but to the brother-in-law of Mr. Adair. Mr. Talbot's brother-in-law 
— having obtained leave of abseuce from the cure of souls — is engaged 
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in search of witnesses, in order to prop up this case. Mr, Adair's 
brother-in-law takes her to England. No one else knows where 
she is. She is not for a long time to be found. She is a lunatic when 
she is found. Dr. Roscoe stopped several days with her to ascer- 
tain the state of her mind. The first men in the profession have pro- 
nounced her to be a lunatic. In the minds of none of them is there a 
doubt that when they saw her she was insane. They say that in her 
" lucid intervals/' during which she appeared sane, when, to use the 
language of Sir Page Wood, " though the appearance of insanity was " 
" not manifest, still the insanity prevailed," and, they add, she must 
have been a lunatic for months. Dr. Roscoe pledges his professional 
reputation to the fact that she must have been a lunatic for months 
previously. I have shewn you an overwhelming case of lunacy, not aris- 
ing from fantastic dreams or fancies, but a lunacy of the mind, brought 
about when all the' energies of the frame of a delicate and tender 
woman had been exhausted by a foul combination and conspiracy of 
villainous men. Were her mind as strong as adamant it would give way 
under circumstances so overwhelming. But thfe whole of the evidence 
proves her to have been of a meek, quiet, simple character. She has 
been described as such by her own husband. She has been described 
by him as not fit to manage the affairs of his establishment We have 
him speaking slightingly of her because he believed her to be a simple- 
minded woman. But if the intellects of the strongest, of the most 
intelligent women that ever appeared on earth, were likely to fail and be 
stricken down under the fearful effects of the night of the 19th of 
May, and the charges and repeated accusations made against Mrs. 
Talbot, how much more reason is there to suppose that a guileless 
woman, like her, of playful and innocent manners, a simple, unsus- 
picious character, having no consciousness of guilt, how much more 
reason is there to suppose that such a mind would give way and sink 
under the combinations which I have feebly endeavoured to describe ? 
My Lords, there is nothing in this case that carries us beyond sus- 
picion. Mrs. Talbot did indeed go from room to room for the purpose 
of seeing the servants' apartments kept in a proper condition ; but if 
she had been conscious of guilt would she have been so open, so un- 
reserved in her conduct? She may, to be sure, have done something 
which would furnish to parties some little excuse for suspicion, who 
were willing to fix criminality on the slightest act she did, in 
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order to procure the favour of a master who was ready to 
grasp at anything that would rid him of what had become an 
obstruction and incumbrance — a barren wife, a baffled heritage. But 
if the whole of this evidence is examined, not with any miserable petty 
criticism, trying to reconcile every syllable between one witness and 
another, but with a broad, comprehensive, and just glance, with an 
impartial and unprejudiced consideration, which I am sure the eminent 
persons I have the honour to address will bestow upon it, I firmly 
believe that my client will be found entitled to a reversal of the 
judgment of the Court below, and that I respectfully but confidently 
anticipate will be your Lordships' decision. 



THE END. 
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